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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

The present volume continues the relation of 
Henry Cochrane that was begun in The 
White Seneca, and describes the formation 
of the army of Major-General John Sullivan 
and its campaign against the Iroquois in 1779. 

The importance of this campaign as relating 
to the war of the Revolution has been almost 
overlooked by many writers upon the events 
of that time, and it was not until the journals 
of officers and men engaged in the campaign 
were published, that the very great accom- 
plishment of Sullivan and his men was recog- 
nized by the generations of later times. 

Care has been expended to have our story 
follow closely the historical facts, and a thor- 
ough study of the time and the locality, com- 
bined with a knowledge of Indian life, war- 
rants the author in saying that the adventures 
here set forth are not overdrawn and may be 
regarded as quite illustrative of the times. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

I am aware that the Indians whom I have 
pictured in THE WHITE SENECA and in the 
present volume are not the Indians of many 
story writers, nor have I ever been able to ex- 
plain why so many writers have painted the In- 
dian in colours that he never wore, surrounded 
him with ideas that he never possessed, or 
given him so many characteristics that were 
strangers to him. Indian life and character 
presented in its true light is curious enough to 
keep us interested in its study, and therefore in 
these writings I have held closely to the real 
Indian, his life, manners, and customs. I feel 
that this is not only due to present-day readers, 
but that it is due the readers of the future, and 
is especially due to the Indians, who have too 
frequently and too long been presented in 
everything except the true light. 

w. w. c. 
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CHAPTER I 

A PETITION FOR AID 

"Who comes there?** 

"Haiti" 

The question and the command following it 
were the most welcome words I had ever heard. 

They came to me out of the darkness of a 
raw cold night in the latter part of April, 1779, 
and almost immediately upon hearing them, 
I sank down upon my knees, unable longer to 
stand upright. For five days and nights I had 
been striving to reach the point where I might 
hear these words, and I had pictured to myself 
just what I would reply, and how I would carry 
myself as I approached the sentry and gave my 
answers. Always, my pictures had been cast 
as coming to reality in the broad light of day, 
and over and over again I had practised the 
bringing of my right hand to my coonskin cap 
in respectful salute, my body erect, as though 
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there was naught to fear, while in as firm and 
as strong a voice as one of my years could sum- 
mon, I would reply — 
"A friend, who brings important news." 

But here I was, worn in body, tattered of 
clothing, weak from fasting; and when the 
welcome summons came, my strength failed 
utterly, and had I attempted to speak, my words 
must have ended in a sob. 

The night was intensely dark, and the keen 
wind swept over the wide stretch of flat land, 
driving before it a sleety rain laden with hard 
pellets of ice and snow that cut my face and 
hands like the prick of thorns. The day had 
been dull, stormy and cold; and twice I had 
lost my way and gone miles in the wrong direc- 
tion. When night closed down I did n't know 
whether I was pursuing the right trail or not; 
but I continued to face the wind, which was 
drifting in from the ocean some leagues dis- 
tant, and which I knew must eventually bring 
me to a settlement, or village, or to the head- 
quarters of the army that I sought. Hours 
ago, it seemed, I had seen a faint glimmer of 
light, and upon beholding it, I had spurred 
myself to greater exertion. Soon the light dis- 
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appeared, and I believed that I had entered 
upon a depression in the marshy plain and 
would discover the welcome sign when I came 
again to higher ground. Then, I think for the 
hundredth time since dark, I fell into a pool 
half covered with ice, into which I sank nearly 
to my knees. I had waded out and was stamp- 
ing my feet upon the firm bank to rid them 
and my legs of the mud and water that clung 
to them, when the sentry's call came to me, 
and I knew that my long search was at an end. 

I could not see the soldier through the dark- 
ness; nor for several moments after his chal- 
lenge did he move or make a sound. The poor 
man did not know at what instant a rifle would 
blaze out and the flash would carry a leaden 
bullet to his heart; or, perhaps, concealed foes 
rise from the bushes near at hand and bear him 
down in captivity. Finally his voice came 
again, as if uttered between set teeth. 

"Who's there? Speak, or I firel" he said. 

The danger in which I stood aroused me to 
some sort of action. 

" Hold I " I cried in a voice filled with alarm, 
'^ I am a friend." 

" Advance and give the word." 
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" I have no word," I replied. " I come with 
tidings to General Washington." 

" Remain where you are, or I fire," re- 
sponded the soldier, and almost immediately 
he blew a sharp blast on a shrill whistle. This 
was answered from some distance at the 
right, and soon I heard the tramp of men 
approaching. 

" Guard I " called the sentry as the men ap- 
proached, and when they had come up, he 
pointed out the place where I still crouched. 
I spoke again, saying that I was a friend who 
desired to be taken to the commander, and 
then four soldiers came to my side. One of 
them took my rifle from my almost nerveless 
grasp, two others seized my arms, and between 
them I was hurried forward. Not a hundred 
yards away we passed another sentry, and soon 
thereafter turned the corner of an embankment 
and stockade, and I saw before me a large num- 
ber of tents, in several of which there were 
lights. One of these we entered, and a young 
officer who sat writing upon a chest on which 
burned several candles, turned with a look of 
curiosity. 

My captors saluted him, and the one who 
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carried my rifle briefly reported the circum- 
stance of my discovery. The oflicer brought 
forward one of the candies and surveyed me 
from head to foot. 

"Who are you?" he demanded, when he 
had finished his inspection. 

" Henry Cochrane of Wyoming," I answered. 

He started, and held the candle nearer my 
face. " How came you here, and why? " he 
inquired, very sharply. 

" In what camp am I ? " I asked of him, 
looking full in his face. My courage began to 
return, once I was in the light and sheltered 
from the wind. 

The oflicer smiled. "You cannot be accus- 
tomed to seeing the soldiery," he said, rather 
pleasantly, " or you would know without 
asking." 

" I know only the Iroquois, the British 
Rangers, and the poor settlers whom they mur- 
der," I told him. 

His manner toward me softened. "This is 
the headquarters of the American Army, Gen- 
eral George Washington commanding," he an- 
swered. " There is no other camp near Middle 
Brook, and if you are in search of those 
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whom we call our enemies, you have fallen into 



error." 



" I am in search of General Washington," 
I declared, ^' and I have walked a long distance 
to find him. My report must be made only to 
General Washington." 

^^The General is engaged upon pressing 
matters and may not be able to see you for 
some time," said the officer, whose name I later 
learned was Jehial Tone, a lieutenant, who was 
attached to a New Jersey regiment. 

Lieutenant Tone did not appear to be more 
than three or four years my senior, and I was 
now approaching my nineteenth birthday. I 
recall that I marvelled somewhat over his 
youthful appearance, and as I knew little about 
grades of rank, I thought it most strange that 
so young a man should be holding a position 
which at that time I regarded as one not far 
inferior to that of the General-in-Chief. 

'^ In that case, my errand must await his lei- 
sure," I replied, for I was determined to carry 
my message to the commander in person. 

Lieutenant Tone nodded pleasantly and re- 
sumed his writing. The soldiers who had 
brought me to his tent retired, and only the 
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sentry who had accomplished my capture 
remained. 

* 

, While we are awaiting permission to appear 

before General Washington, I will take occa- 
sion to introduce myself and make known my 
errand. 

f My name, as you know, is Henry Cochrane, 

and my home was in Wyoming, Pennsylvania. 
When I was fifteen years of age I was captured 
by the Indians, and I resided in the home of 
the Senecas about four years, learning their 
games and woodcraft, and participating in 
their sports, hunts, and war expeditions, and 
taking an Indian name. 

At the time of the Wyoming massacre, the 
summer previous to the opening of this story, 
I had discovered my mother and sister, and 
succeeded in rescuing them and carrying them 
to a place of safety.^ Thence, in a few months 
we returned to Wyoming, along with other set- 
tlers who believed that the Indians had been 
satisfied with the plunder and shedding of 
blood of the year before, and would leave us 
peacefully to till the ground and rear our 
homes. 

^ Su «The White Seneca.** 
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But in this wc reckoned incorrectly, for 
throughout the fall and winter there had been 
numerous small raids, and not only had some 
of our people been taken away into captivity, 
but there had been several deaths from the vio- 
lence of our foes. Our fort, which had been 
reconstructed, was surrounded by about two 
hundred and fifty Indians in March, and for 
several days we feared attack and another fear- 
ful massacre. Finally, however, they had re- 
tired, after burning several cabins, driving 
away a number of our cattle and putting the 
settlement under great terror. 

Early in the present month of April, a de- 
tachment of our local militia under Major 
Powell, making a reconnaissance up the river, 
had been surrounded by Indians, and six of our 
people were killed. 

At various times through the winter and 
early spring had we sent petitions to the Con- 
tinental Congress, setting out the great suffer- 
ing to which we already had been put, and ex- 
plaining the peril in which we now stood. 

It may be that the Continental Congress did 
not have power to send us immediate aid. The 
frontier was a long one, and from Virginia to 
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the St. Lawrence River there arose from a hun- 
dred settlements calls for help. All through the 
forests moved bands of Indians, — often ac- 
companied by a few British Rangers and more 
frequently by a number of colonists who still 
espoused the cause of England, — and scarcely 
a night passed that was not lighted up by the 
fires of burning cabins, or was not made hideous 
by the cries of the pursued and the derisive 
shouts of the pursuers. The demands upon 
Congress were many, and there was not much 
with which to do. Still, we at Wyoming 
thought that in view of the fearful experience 
we had undergone we ought now to receive 
protection. 

Following the surprise of Major Powell's 
force and the killing of six of his men, it was 
decided to make an appeal for help to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in person. Upon 
a canvass of our settlement, it was finally de- 
cided to commit to my keeping a statement and 
petition from the inhabitants of the Wyoming 
Valley, to be supplemented by such informa- 
tion as General Washington might ask me to 
give. 

The season was a late one, and snow still 
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clung to the woods and mountains, while cold, 
sleety rains were almost constant I could not, 
therefore, make rapid progress, but I had 
pressed forward as fast as possible under the 
circumstances. Swollen streams and rivers 
caused greatest delay, but I had crossed them 
at last and now awaited permission to plead the 
cause of the people of Wyoming to the great 
leader of the Continental Army. 



CHAPTER II 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

The air in the tent was dryer and warmer than 
any I had experienced since leaving Wyoming 
five days before, and I had slept but little dur- 
ing my journey. It was natural, therefore, 
feeling quite secure and with the necessity for 
constant watchfulness thrown off, that I should 
fall into a doze, which must have lasted some 
time. I awoke with a start to see a tall, grace- 
ful, grave and impressive looking officer in the 
tent, with Lieutenant Tone and the sentry 
standing attention before him. Answering their 
salute, the new-comer, with a pleasant smile, 
told them they might retire, and then turned 
to where I crouched upon the ground, my head 
reclining on a camp stool. 

"You are exhausted," he said, as I slowly 
arose to my feet. " Let your story wait until 
morning." 

I drew myself to full height and folded my 
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arms as I had seen the Seneca orators do when 
they arose to address a council. " Your Excel- 
lency," I replied, for thus my uncle had bidden 
me address General Washington, " I have come 
far to bring to your ears the story of hardships 
that can no longer be borne, lest we all be swept 
from the face of the earth. I gave a promise 
to those who sent me that I would not rest until 
I had laid before you the tale of their suffer- 
ings. My words are not many, but they burn 
within my breast, and I ask Your Excellency 
to hear them." 

General Washington smiled. "Where did 
you learn the Indian orator's manner of deliv- 
ery, my boy? " he asked. 

"At their councils," I replied, somewhat 
confused. " I have been a captive for four 
years. I am Henry Cochrane — Dundiswa, 
the White Seneca." 

General Washington looked at me curiously 
from head to foot. " I have heard of you," he 
said, after a moment. " The story of your cap- 
ture and your life with the Senecas has been 
told me by some of our scouts, and so I know 
something of your history. I am glad that the 
people of Wyoming have sent you to me, for 
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you can be of great assistance in planning a 
campaign in the Indian country. But you need 
food and refreshment Come with me to head- 
quarters and you can answer my questions while 
you eat" 

Washington drew his cloak about him and 
passed out of the tent, I following close at his 
heels. We crossed the parade ground to a long, 
low, frame building on the north side, and this 
we entered, coming into a room that was cheer- 
ful with candles and a fire burning at one end. 
A coloured servant accompanied me to an ante- 
room where I found opportunity to remove 
some of the stain of travel from my face and 
hands, and when I returned to the larger room, 
a generous supply of food was spread upon a 
small table. I handed to General Washington 
the petition framed by the inhabitants of the 
Wyoming Valley, and as he carefully read it, 
I ate with the healthy appetite of youth, sharp- 
ened by the toil and anxiety of my journey. 
Several times as he read, Washington paused 
to ask of me some further detail of the inci- 
dents referred to on the page before him, and 
upon my giving explanation, he invariably 
made some remark that displayed his great 
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sympathy for those who petitioned him for 
aid. 

At length my meal was finished and the read- 
ing of the paper was concluded. General 
Washington did not give me opportunity to 
furnish him with further examples of Seneca 
oratory, for he rained questions upon me with 
a rapidity that permitted little digression from 
the subject. He drew from me the story of my 
captivity, and with great particularity inquired 
concerning the strength of the Indians in war- 
riors, and the details as to their towns, their 
location and accessibility by water, and whether 
the British had taught them to build any forti- 
fications. Also, General Washington inquired 
of me as to whether British soldiers were regu- 
larly quartered with the Indians at any place 
in the valley above Wyoming, and then he 
directed his questions toward finding out con- 
cerning their sustenance in grains, vegetables, 
and fruits. Finally, he had me trace upon 
paper a sketch of the watercourses and lakes 
in the Seneca country, as nearly as I could re- 
member them. 

" You draw with some skill," he said to me. 
" Who taught you this? " 
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I am afraid that I blushed somewhat as I 
replied. "Your Excellency, there is among 
the Senecas a white girl, Constance Leonard, 
who has been given the name of Wah-o-me, the 
Water Lily. She has the natural talent of the 
artist, and she taught me how to make pens 
and how to use them." 

" Do they treat her well? " he asked. 

" Indeed they do," was my warm reply. 
"The Indians treat well all captives who arc 
adopted into the tribe, if they but conduct them- 
selves so that good treatment is warranted." 

General Washington smiled at my sudden 
espousal of the cause of the Indians, and I 
hastened to add: 

" Constance Leonard has become almost a 
queen among them, though she is guarded so 
closely that to escape would be impossible. 
With their pigment and dyes she paints upon 
skins or pieces of bark portraits of some of the 
chiefs, the young women or children, and in 
this way she has come to be regarded as one in 
league with the Great Spirit." 

Washington was greatly interested and asked 
numerous questions about Constance, and the 
daily life of the Indian women. Then he arose 
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and slowly paced the room for a few moments, 
occasionally stopping to look upon the sketch 
I had made. Finally, he paused in front of me. 

" How soon will you be rested sufficiently 
to go further in the aid of the people of Wyo- 
ming? " he inquired. 

" In the morning," I replied. " Or, if needs 
be, now." 

I was gratified by his quick glance of admi- 
ration, and I felt that I had won a point in the 
General's favour. 

He took from his table a small bell and rang 
it sharply. It was the first time I had ever 
seen a bell, and I thought at once how plei|sing 
a toy it would be at a Seneca long house on a 
winter evening. Before I had ceased to wonder 
what the little plaything was intended for, the 
ring was answered by the coloured servant. 

" Show Master Cochrane to a room and make 
him comfortable," he directed. " I will see 
him at ten o'clock in the morning." And then 
turning to me: "Master Cochrane, take your 
rest with the assurance that something will at 
once be attempted for the people of Wyoming. 
I shall ask you, however, to discharge a com- 
mission for me before your return, and in your 
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place I will despatch a courier to those who 
sent you." 

" I am ready, Your Excellency, to attempt 
any commission you may entrust to me," I an- 
swered, bowing low, as my instructions from 
my uncle had taught me. 

I had never before occupied a room of so 
much elegance, though as I recollect it now in 
comparison with many others, it was a plainly 
furnished bedroom. The coloured servant must 
have noted my surprise and guessed my igno- 
rance and newness of such surroundings, but 
he was too well trained to let me see it. 

"Yass, sah," he said, busying himself with 
lighting, from the one he carried, several candles 
on the table. " This am a berry fine bedcham- 
ber, sah. General Schuyler, he stop here last 
week, sah, and he say dat it de bes bed he hab 
in a fortnight, sah. He say to me, ' Marsh, we 
sodgers and Generals don't hab no time to fool 
away wif taking baths, an when I get to a bed- 
chamber like dis, it jes makes me feel like as 
I oughter.' An' I say, * General Schuyler, sah, 
I alius ready for sodgers and Generals, an' 
scouts. I know they can't carry along changes 
of close, an' a tub, an' linen dry-cloths wen dey 
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go fightin' an' so Massa Washington let me keep 
dem right here ready fo' yo\' An' den, Gen- 
eral Schuyler, he say, * Excellent, Marsh. Very 
good ; yo' bring um out' And so I brung um 
out for General Schuyler, jest as I am gwine 
to brung um out for Massa Cochrane ; yass, sah." 

I did not realise at the time that the coloured 
man was taking this delicate way of making 
me feel at ease, and so I watched while he 
brought from a clothespress and spread upon 
a chair before the fireplace, in which glowed a 
bed of charcoal, a robe of soft flannel, stockings, 
slippers, and towels. Then he brought from 
the hall a large wooden tub, and followed this 
with a pail of water. 

" General Arnold, he bin here sometimes, 
too," declared Marsh as he saw that I still dis- 
played some wonderment over his prepara- 
tions. " An' General Gates he come an' brung 
his own servant, sah. But he nevah ask dat 
man of his ter git um a bath ready, sah. He jes' 
say, ^ Marsh, yo' know de fust thing a sod- 
ger wants.' An' I say, * Yass, sah. General, yo' 
fightin' men and scouts all alike.' Yass, sah, 
all alike." 

Old Marsh hung upon the crane over the fire 
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a little copper kettle, and from the clothespress 
he brought a glass and a bottle containing 
spirits. 

" You may take that back," I told him. " I 
have seen enough of its work among the Indians 
to warn me never to touch a drop." 

Marsh looked first at me and then incredu- 
lously at the bottle. " Yass, sah," he drawled, 
slowly. " But General Gage, he say as how a 
glass of spirits — " 

"Never mind General Gage, or General 
Schuyler, or anybody else," I replied. " When 
it comes to the use of rum or spirits, I know 
that it has caused my people — the Indians — 
more suffering than years of famine; while 
from its use more raids and massacres have 
resulted than from any motive of natural 
cruelty." 

"Yass, sah; yass, sah, I toP General 
Arnold — " 

"Now, look here, Marsh," I interrupted 
again, for his loquaciousness was tiring me. 
" I am sleepy, and I must get some rest. If 
you will bring me a blanket I '11 be well suited, 
and I shall want nothing more of you for the 
night." 
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'^Yass, sah, Massa Cochrane. I brung um 
'mejctly," and Marsh went away, no doubt well 
pleased that I was not inclined to seek my rest 
in the mountain of feathers on the four-poster 
and under the snowy blankets and linen that 
he had turned down. Shortly he returned with 
a comfortable blanket, and in no pleasant mood 
removed his tub and the pail of water. 

I laid off my wet moccasins and leggings, 
and hung them where they would dry; and 
then, rolling up in the corner farthest from the 
fire, sank to sleep, and for the first time in 
months dreamed of my foster Indian brother, 
Hiokoto, the Hawk. 
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CHAPTER III 

ORDERS FOR GENERAL SULLIVAN 

The clear notes of a bugle awakened me, and 
feeling some heaviness from sleeping in a room 
to which the air did not have free access through 
spaces between logs or bark, I made my way to 
the camp below and watched the preparations 
for breakfast. While with the Senecas I had 
become somewhat familiar with camps of the 
British soldiers. Instinctively I found myself 
contrasting the two, and I must admit that the 
comparison was not favourable to the Continen- 
tal Army. I recalled that scene in the camp 
of Herkimer's men on the morning of the battle 
of Oriskany, seeing marked similarity in the be- 
haviour of the men with the regular army and 
those who followed the farmer-general,* and 
I wondered how these men, so poorly clothed 
and armed, regardless of discipline and so 
utterly contemptuous of orders, ever won battles. 

1 Sii "The White Seneca." 
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The soldiers were cross and fretful, bickering 
with each other about places at the fire or over 
some trifling matter of precedence. The tents 
bore evidences of hard usage, and many of them 
were patched with cloth of diflferent colours or 
textures. The whole accoutrement appeared 
dilapidated, poor, and mean, while the rations 
dealt out at the mess tent were scanty and of 
doubtful quality. Scarcely two men were clad 
alike, though there was a general semblance in 
hats and coats. Their arms were of all pat- 
terns used generally by the colonists and hunters 
and trappers of that time. 

Taught to observe closely, I noted many 
things in the camp at Middle Brook that made 
me come to regard the Continental Army more 
after the manner of a force of Indian warriors, 
who are mostly independent fighters, and who 
seldom can be brought to obey the orders of one 
chief or leader for any length of time; unless 
he be a man like Brant, who compels obedience 
through fear. 

As I approached a more pretentious tent 
which I afterwards discovered was the oflScers' 
mess tent, Lieutenant Tone came out to meet 
me. 
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"Have you breakfasted?" he asked as he 
approached. 
" No, Lieutenant, I have been watching the 

soldiers, and am now returning to headquarters 
to deliver myself to the coloured servant in 
whose charge I was placed, and who may be 
thinking I have escaped." 

"Uncle Marsh, you mean," said the Lieu- 
tenant " I will send him word that you will 
iriess with me. We may as well be getting ac- 
quainted, for I understand that we are to be 
sent together upon some mission for General 
Washington." 

" Indeed, I am pleased to learn that," I has- 
tened to reply. " Of what nature is it? " 

" I scarcely know," replied Lieutenant Tone. 
" One does not ask many questions of General 
Washington. All I know regarding it is that 
last night he summoned me to headquarters 
soon after you left, and told me that my desire 
for scout duty was about to be fulfilled, and that 
I was to hold myself in readiness to depart with 
you this forenoon. Unfortunately, I have seen 
little service except in camp, and I have often 
expressed a wish to be entrusted with some 
special service that would take me into more 
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active and dangerous operations. The round 
of camp life is about as dreary and monoto- 
nous as it would be to pace up and down a short 
path and never step beyond a certain line. I 
suppose my wish has come to General Wash- 
ington's ears, and he is now about to give me 
an opportunity to see something of actual 
warfare." 

As we ate, we exchanged, briefly, our his- 
tories. I found that Lieutenant Tone was a 
resident of Trenton, New Jersey, and that he 
never had taken any considerable journeys away 
from that town, in which his father had been a 
merchant. 

" I imagine," he said, as we arose to leave 
the tent, ^' that the General intends to send us 
to Albany, or possibly along the Mohawk fron- 
tier upon some mission of importance, though 
why he should have chosen me is not very plain, 
for I know nothing whatever of scouting." 

I came to know later why Tone was chosen 
by Washington as my companion, for a braver, 
hardier man never lived, nor one who more 
quickly adapted himself to circumstances. 

" But such a trip would be to your liking? " 
I inquired. 
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" Nothing more so," he replied with enthusi- 
asm. " I have wanted to be a spy, either upon 
the British or among the Indians; but to tell 
the truth I have not seen either, except at a 
distance." 

We went out through the camp, and here my 
wonder was again awakened. General Wash- 
ington and members of his staff were proceed- 
ing upon an inspection, and the men who had 
been lazily slouching about the mess tents and 
fires as though lacking ambition to raise their 
shoulders to an upright position, stood in splen- 
did ranks, alert and all attention, ready to 
spring into battle at a word of command. 
Frowns had given place to looks of admira- 
tion, and the dull and heavy eyes of an hour 
before now glowed with the spirit of pa- 
triotism. 

General Washington saw everything as he 
passed along before the men. He walked quite 
close to each rank, and frequently he paused to 
pass a word of comment, give some order relat- 
ing to equipment, or to say something by way 
of encouragement or inquiry. 

" It *s wonderful how the General heartens 
up the men," said Tone. " He has been away 
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from camp for the last fortnight, in Phila- 
delphia, and if he had not returned soon a third 
of the army would have deserted and another 
third would have been under guard. The men 
will brave any danger, undergo any fatigue, 
laugh in the face of any discouragement, and be 
content in the midst of many privations if Wash- 
ington is with them. And when it comes to 
fighting, they count it a privilege to engage with 
almost overwhelming numbers if their beloved 
Commander-in-Chief has issued the orders for 
the battle." 

At the appointed hour I met Lieutenant Tone 
at headquarters, and we were soon admitted to 
General Washington's presence. He did not 
look up from the writing upon which he was 
engaged until he had affixed his signature, 
dusted some fine sand over the paper, and care- 
fully folded it 

Had I known that what Washington had 
there written would cause the downfall of the 
great Confederacy of the Iroquois, and drive 
from their homes those with whom I had spent 
so many happy days, I think I would have hesi- 
tated before accepting the mission upon which 
I was sent, and thus in a measure become an 
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instrument and participant in the ruin that 
followed. 

" Lieutenant," said Washington, addressing 
the young officer, " I have written an order to 
General John Sullivan, who is at present in 
command of the army in Rhode Island, and 
which I shall entrust to you for delivery. The 
journey will be accompanied by some danger, 
as the enemy has shown unusual activity since 
the close of the winter and has sent out a number 
of small parties that may infest the country 
through which you must pass. While I am 
aware that you have had neither scout nor 
ranger service, I am convinced that your brav- 
ery, natural caution, and intelligence will stand 
you in good stead against your inexperience. 
Cochrane will accompany you, in the first place 
as a guide and companion. He has no doubt 
told you of his life with the Senecas, which has 
fitted him for this especial manner of work. 
Also, it is my desire to have General Sullivan 
meet Cochrane and from him gain at first hand 
such information as will enable General Sulli- 
van to render successful the campaign upon 
which he is to engage. 

" I would advise you to make such prepara- 
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tions as Cochrane may suggest. During the 
major part of the trip you will be compelled 
to depend upon yourselves, not knowing who 
may be friend or who may be foe. I have dis- 
covAed, to my deep sorrow, that many of those 
who most earnestly protest and have the most 
potent reasons for being loyal to the United 
States, are but traitors who seek every oppor- 
tunity of betraying the country they profess to 
love. Therefore, let me warn you to trust only 
those whom you are assured belong to our loyal 
and regularly enlisted forces. If the enterprise 
might be delayed a few weeks, these difficulties 
would be lessened, for as soon as our forces 
commence to move, the country will be cleared 
of the parties of raiders sent out by the enemy; 
but the message is urgent and must be taken 
through at once." 

" It is a great honour, sir, to be entrusted with 
the delivery of your despatches," said Tone, 
saluting gracefully. " I hope I shall not fail 
you. General." 

" You should return in from twelve to four- 
teen days," continued Washington, " and then, 
if you find this to your liking, you may be trans- 
ferred to General Sullivan's command, which 
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will be unlike anything you have yet experi- 
enced in the army." 

With a few additional instructions, we were 
dismissed to make our preparations, which were 
simple in the extreme. Each carried the custo- 
mary outfit of the hunter of 1779. We were 
clad throughout in buckskin, the coat or jacket 
covering a heavy woollen shirt, and wore coon- 
skin caps. Each carried a rifle, powder horn, 
and bullet pouch, sheath hunting knife, hatchet, 
and tinder box. Within our blankets, folded 
in a neat square to form knapsacks, was a 
small supply of dried meat and hard-baked 
bread. 

I took the precaution that afternoon of cover- 
ing the soles of our moccasins with extra thick- 
nesses of rawhide ; and Lieutenant Tone, work- 
ing under my instructions, made a belt of buck- 
skin in which he bestowed his despatches. 

" If anything happens to me, Cochrane," he 
said, " you are to secure this belt and carry my 
papers to their destination." 

" Nothing shall happen to prevent your carry- 
ing them in person if we encounter only white 
men," I replied with a laugh. " It is easy 
enough to outwit the whites in the woods, un- 
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less they are colonists who have learned the 
lore of the Indians." 

" It was against these Tories that Washing- 
ton warned us," said the Lieutenant "They 
are more to be dreaded than the British, who 
are open foes, and more to be feared than the 
Indians, who are ever under suspicion." 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN INDIAN TRICK 

We set out at daybreak of the next day, and 
made remarkable progress, as we had mostly 
open country that was in the hands of our 
friends. Lieutenant Tone displayed unlooked- 
for powers on the trail. Of spare, lithe build, 
he carried no unnecessary flesh, and he walked 
with a step that was as full of vigour when night 
overtook us as it was when we started forth 
before the sun. 

The second day we spent in traversing the 
highlands of New Jersey, nearing the Hudson 
River above New York, which was occupied 
by the British. A chain of camps held by the 
Americans as winter quarters extended from 
West Point on the north to Middle Brook on 
the south, and was not yet broken up. But 
as we drew away from these toward the river, 
designing to cross a short distance above Man- 
hattan Island, we discovered that we were con- 
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stantly regarded with suspicion. The country 
was quite thickly settled, and from indications 
that were not to be mistaken, it was plain that 
the farmers were driving a good trade in fur- 
nishing supplies to the army in New York, and 
that they were not at all averse to receiving the 
large sums of British gold that came into their 
hands. 

Our instructions were to procure from a man 
named Walker a boat in which to cross the river 
— a recluse riverman who lived in a small log 
hut at the foot of a long wall of perpendicular 
rocks extending for some miles on the west 
bank of the river above New York. Though 
not taking part in the struggle, Walker had 
often favoured the colonists by sending couriers 
from the Continental Army across the river, 
and it was said of him that he had never refused 
thus to aid one of Washington's scouts. But 
when we had picked our way carefully down 
a zig-zag path in the precipitous wall in the 
gathering dusk of the second day, we found 
that his hut was deserted and that there re- 
mained no trace of the old man whom we ex- 
pected to meet 

As we paused in surprise, wondering whether 
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it were best to return to the table-land above 
or camp here for the night, I caught the sound 
of distant voices, which I soon determined came 
from the stream. Motioning to Lieutenant 
Tone to follow me, we crept cautiously forward 
through a fringe of low underbrush on the 
narrow bank for nearly a fourth of a mile. 
Here we discovered that the palisade of rock 
fell away some distance from the water, leaving 
a level wooded tract, the extent of which we 
could not determine in the darkness that now 
had fallen. What interested us most was that 
some two hundred yards ahead of us burned a 
cheerful, campfire, around which we could dis- 
cern a number of figures. 

I whispered to my companion to remain 
where he was, and then crept forward on a tour 
of discovery. 

How familiar it seemed to be once more thus 
engaged 1 Almost I could imagine that I was 
with my Indian brother, Hiokoto, upon some 
expedition of pleasant adventure, and that we 
were this moment cautiously advancing upon 
a camp of friends, into whose cfrcle we would 
come as silently as the shadows themselves, 
each striving to outdo the other in the nearness 
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and secrecy of approach without discovery. 
However, these thoughts were quickly dis- 
pelled, for as I approached the fire from the 
deep shadows of the wood, stalking noiselessly 
from tree to tree as occasion favoured me, I dis- 
covered that there were a half-dozen British 
soldiers about the camp, and that they had a 
prisoner, an aged man, whom I at once sur- 
mised to be the man from whom we had ex- 
pected to secure a canoe. 

I drew still nearer the fire, a not at all difiicult 
task, as the soldiers were now eating supper. 
From scraps of conversation I made out that 
they had been sent to arrest Walker and take 
him prisoner to the British lines, as he had 
long been under the suspicion of aiding the 
rebels. Failing to come upon his place readily, 
they had been delayed until nightfall, and so 
had moved forward to this wider landing 
place. 

The captain and his sergeant sat within easy • 
distance of me and discussed their plans as they 
ate the savoury meat that others roasted for them 
upon the coals. They would takf to their boats 
and return to their lines, they decided, as soon 
as the moon should rise, in about an hour. 
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Hearing this I withdrew, and skirting above 
the camp came to the river where I noted a 
large boat, a small fishing boat, and a canoe, the 
latter two of which I believed belonged to 
Walker. 

A sentry paced the rocky beach, and so I was 
compelled to return through the woods as I 
had come, and seek my companion. When I 
had told Lieutenant Tone what I had discov- 
ered, he urged that our safest course lay in re- 
turning to the top of the palisade and remain- 
ing until morning, when we would continue up 
the river until we should discover means of 
crossing. 

But the spirit of adventure was upon me, and 
I pleaded that if he would give me an hour, 
I would secure the canoe without the knowledge 
of the British, and that we would thus be so 
much farther upon our way. Tone hesitated, 
but I finally persuaded him to take my rifle, 
hatchet, blanket, jacket, leggins, and moccasins 
and return to Walker's hut, where he was to con- 
ceal himself near the little landing and await 
my arrival. I went some distance with him, 
and when he left me, waited until I was sure 
that we had not been followed. Then I again 
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skirted the camp and came from upstream near 
the place where the boats were moored. 

I could have crept upon the sentry and struck 
him dead without a sound, for he now sat upon 
a huge boulder near the fringe of alder. But 
I would not do that, for I did not look upon 
the man as my foe. Rather, I was playing a 
trick upon him, and in a spirit that was far 
enough from any thought of violence. I en- 
tered the water, walking as I had been taught, 
without bringing my feet to the surface, and 
moved cautiously down the sloping bank until 
the water reached my armpits. Then I floated, 
without a movement of my hands or feet above 
the surface, until I laid my hand on the canoe. 
On the side of the craft farthest from the sen- 
try, and not more than ten yards distant from 
him, I moved forward until I came upon the 
rope that held the boat to its fellow. This I 
loosed, and then, had the British soldier been 
looking toward the river, he would have seen 
the canoe float away quite naturally, twisting 
in the swirl of the water as though guided by 
the currents. But his eyes were directed in 
anger toward the campfire, and he muttered 
complainingly because he had not been sooner 
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relieved that he might take his turn at the 
roasting meat. 

Without entering the canoe, I brought it 
speedily to the Walker landing, and when I 
gave a low whistle. Lieutenant Tone came for- 
ward in astonishment, as he had feared that I 
would fail in my purpose. I knew there was 
no time to lose, as the upper edge of a full 
moon was even then above the mountain range 
on the eastern shore, and the river soon would 
be bathed in light. I bade my companion enter 
the canoe and lie at full length upon the bottom, 
not venturing to raise his head or to speak 
until I should tell him that to do so was 
safe. 

" But I want to help," said Tone in protest. 
" I feel as though I was being bundled around 
like a helpless child, having things done for me 
and not doing anything myself. 

" Can you swim? " I asked. 

" Not well, or far." 

" Then you must do as I say, and lie as flat 
as you can, so that your body may be below the 
water line. If they see us and commence firing, 
you will be in more danger than I shall be. 
Whatever happens, don't sit up." The thought 
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that he was in danger seemed to please the young 
soldier, and he took his place. 

I struck out, swimming easily beside the 
canoe, well down in the water to avoid splash- 
ing, and lightly pushing the craft toward the 
centre of the stream. We had not proceeded 
far before I heard the beat of oars, and turning 
so that I might look toward the shore that we 
had just left, I saw in the path of light stream- 
ing out from the campfire to meet across the 
water the bright highway that now led onward 
to the moon, that the large boat had put out 
and was coming straight toward us. 

Had I been in the canoe with the paddle in 
my hands, it would have been but play to leave 
these clumsy rowers at a distance and to baffle 
them so that they might not discover our land* 
ing. But it was not possible to draw myself up 
over the stern of the canoe and make a few swift 
strokes with the paddle without presenting 
myself as an easy target for their rifles, and as 
I had no desire to run the risk of carrying about 
with me any quantity of British lead, I kept 
my position in the water and went steadily 
forward. 

"They are coming 1 Don't move, or say a 
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word, no matter what you hear," I whispered 
to Tone, raising my head on the shadowed side 
and speaking quickly. 

" Both rifles are loaded. Let me give them 
a charge to check them," Tone whispered in 
reply. 

" No, lie still. I will show them an Indian 
trick in which there will be no danger to either 
of us." 

Making no unusual exertion, I pushed the 
canoe silently on its way, and it skimmed the 
placid surface of the river as though it were 
propelled by spirit hands. I knew that the 
British were nearing us, and soon a voice rang 
out. 

"Halt, or we fire 1" 

To this I paid no attention except to give the 
canoe an oscillating movement to make it the 
more uncertain as a target. 

A rifle shot rang out, and I saw the splash of 
the bullet far ahead on the water and knew 
it had not buried itself in the body of my 
companion. 

Almost at the same moment I jumped far up 
out of the water close beside the canoe, and 
struck upon the water with a mighty commotion 
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as though I had leaped from the canoe itself. 
At an angle toward the shore I started off with 
noisy strokes of hands and feet, spluttering water 
from my mouth after the manner of novices. 
I heard a shout, and knew that the British boat 
had been turned towards me. 

" After him, boys, run him down ! " shouted 
the man at the bow, and then he hallooed to the 
shore — " Head the fellow off — down stream 1 
down stream 1 '^ 

Keeping well ahead of them, I swam in this 
manner, drawing slowly toward the shore until 
I feared that we were nearing shallow water — 
and then I suddenly sank and came to the sur- 
face under the stern of their boat, where I could 
rest by holding lightly to the rudder post. 

" Where is he? " were the first words I heard. 

" Blasted if I know," was the reply of the 
man at the bow. 

" 'E must 'ave tired out and sunk," suggested 
one of the men at the oars. 

" Poor chap 1 he thought he was going to be 
killed, no doubt," said the steersman. 

^' Row around a bit slowly, lads, and all keep 
watch," directed the captain, whose voice I 
recognised. 
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Shouts came from the shore, and while the 
soldiers were telling what they supposed had 
happened and watching for the appearance of 
a body, I took a long breath, sank as quietly as 
I had risen and swam with all speed toward the 
canoe, which I had seen far out on the river. 
The second time I came up to breathe, I re- 
mained at the surface, but swam as silently as 
a beaver until I came alongside the canoe. 

Lieutenant Tone started up as though he had 
seen an apparition, as I slowly drew myself up 
over the end of the light craft 

" Cochrane 1 What has happened ? " he de- 
manded. 

"Not too loud, sir," I cautioned. "They 
might hear us yet" 

" But where have you been?" he continued, 
scarcely moderating his voice. 

"Turning our pursuers aside," I answered, 
searching for the paddle. 

" Look here, Cochrane," and the Lieutenant 
put his hand on my arm. "A soldier obeys 
orders, if he is a good soldier. You told me to 
lie down in this canoe like a bag of meal, and 
I did so, while encounter, or contest, or ma- 
noeuvre was going on, — living hours in a few 
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minutes, inactive while you were in danger. 
Now this business stops right here. If there 's 
any fighting, or scouting to be done in the future, 
I am to do my share and have my full part in 
every danger." 

I saw that his fine, brave nature was hurt, 
and I caught his hand and pressed it warmly. 
" Lieutenant Tone," I said, " I do not doubt 
your courage or your willingness; but on this 
occasion any other course would have been fool- 
hardy. I have not been in danger a single 
minute, and have been playing upon the British 
a trick that the Indian boys would consider mere 
sport." 

As I paddled slowly forward, I explained to 
the Lieutenant what I had done, and was finally 
rewarded by a hearty laugh from him as I de- 
scribed the soldiers rowing about, searching for 
a man supposed to be drowning. 

We were now well out to the centre of the 
river, and raising my hand to my lips I sent 
the Seneca shout of triumph trembling over the 
water and echoing among the hills. Then bend- 
ing to the paddle, I drove the little craft through 
the water at top speed, the perspiration min- 
gling with the water that still clung to me, and 
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my body glistening in the moonlight in its health 
and rigour. 

I could not help recalling with some con- 
tempt the tub in which the negro servant ex- 
pected me to take a bath. 



CHAPTER V 

IN A TORY NEST 

The weather suddenly changed the next fore- 
noon, and the balmy, spring-like day and night 
gave way to almost constant rain that kept us 
drenched to the skin. The roads were deep 
with mud and water when we came upon them 
after passing over the mountains east of the 
Hudson, and we found the day's travel anything 
but pleasant. 

The Connecticut country through which we 
were passing was even more thickly settled than 
New Jersey, though there were considerable 
forests, and at times we walked long distances 
without coming upon clearings. The valleys 
were mainly under good cultivation, but the 
uplands were still wild and unbroken. 

We everywhere met suspicion ; nor was it to 
be wondered at. The British influence in 
New York constantly was reaching out and mak- 
ing itself felt in all the country adjacent, and 
Tories were about as numerous as were those 
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who favoured the colonists. Some of the Con- 
necticut people were intensely patriotic, but the 
able-bodied men of these families were mostly 
absent in the army. Their women and children 
sought the towns, where they were sustained by 
relatives or by friends of the cause, and so the 
country was left to the Tories and those who 
made a pretence of taking neither side, but who 
were ever ready to join with the one who ap- 
peared for the moment to be in the ascendency. 

Everywhere and all the time there was spying 
upon each other, and no man felt safe in trust- 
ing his nearest neighbour, or, sometimes, the 
members of his own household. A month later, 
when the British General Tyron went up Long 
Island Sound out of New York with twenty- 
five hundred men and entered Connecticut on 
a burning and pillaging expedition, he had Ore 
name of every Tory and did not molest them 
in any manner. Nor did he cause damage to 
several of the towns that were known to be in- 
tensely Tory; but the patriotic towns of Nor- 
walk, Fairfield, and New Haven, he plundered 
and burned. 

We had hoped to reach New Haven on this 
day, but the incessant rain made the walking 
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so heavy that we made slow progress, and night 
fell upon us in a dreary stretch of country some 
fifteen miles distant from that town. Lieuten- 
ant Tone was not accustomed to such hardship, 
but he pushed pluckily forward, and I doubt 
if he would have murmured had he dropped in 
his tracks. Seeing this, and knowing well the 
futility of attempting to reach New Haven that 
night, I began myself to complain and finally 
declared that it was foolhardy to go farther. 

" Neither of us is acquainted with the road," 
I said, ^^ and in half an hour it will be too dark 
to distinguish the direction we are walking. 
The best thing we can do is to find shelter and 
keep under it until daylight." 

" Perhaps you are right," replied the oflScer, 
and I thought there was welcome resignation in 
his voice. " But let 's swing around this hill, for 
I think there must be a settlement near. I saw 
some cattle across the valley a few moments 
ago." 

We plodded on more rapidly and after a few 
minutes of brisk walking saw before us in the 
gloomy early evening, a large, rambling farm 
house, with barns and outbuildings clustering 
around it. 
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" Shall we try it? •' asked Tone. I knew he 
was thinking of a fire to warm one up after the 
long day in the rain, and of a dry place to sleep, 
and possibly something to eat that was more to 
his taste than the stale rations rolled within our 
water-soaked blankets. 

"Why not?" I asked. "They can hardly 
refuse us shelter from such a rain." 

We went forward to the barn and saw a young 
man within the wide door which stood open to 
admit the light. He was forking some hay as 
if about to carry it to another part of the build- 
ing, and he did not see us until we stepped upon 
the floor. He turned and faced us with the 
pitchfork balanced in the hollow of his arm. 

" Good evening," said the Lieutenant. " Can 
we stay here all night? " 

Without replying, the young man half- 
turned his head toward the black interior and 
shouted : 

" Father, come here ! " 

" What 's the matter? " replied a deep voice 
from somewhere down the labyrinth of stables 
and haymows. 

" Strangers," replied the lad. 

There was a moment's silence, and then the 
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tramping of feet, and the glow of a lantern, 
swinging hurriedly through the stable and light- 
ing dimly the floor as it came near. A man of 
almost giant stature strode in front of us, and 
raising his lantern, threw open the door that he 
might the better survey us by the light of the 
candle within. He turned the light upon each 
of us from head to foot — first Lieutenant Tone 
and then myself. I could see his thin, sharp face 
outlined in queer patterns from the rays of light 
that penetrated the little holes punched in the 
lantem, and I knew that he studied each detail 
of our appearance. 

At that moment I became aware that two 
other men, so nearly like the first in height and 
form as to be his double, stood not far from us 
upon either hand. 

"What's yer names?" asked the man when 
he had finished his inspection, and again held 
the open lantern door close to our faces. The 
peculiar twang of his voice and the drawl of 
his words gave me an instant idea. The Wyo- 
ming valley was settled by people from Con- 
necticut, and that state held title to the Wyoming 
territory. Perhaps this man may have had 
friends there. Before Lieutenant Tone could 
speak I answered : 
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" I am Henry Cochrane of Wyoming; my 
companion is Jehial Tone." 

The man started. 

"Of Wyoming, eh? Whar you going? ^' 

"To New Haven, where we expect to find 
friends." All of which was true enough. 

" What 'd you leave Wyoming fer? " 

" You have heard of the Indian troubles and 
the massacre, haven't you?" I asked in return. 

" Yaas, somewhat." 

"Well, these troubles are not yet over." 

" That ain't a reason why young fellers like 
you ought to be leaving there," he shot at me 
quickly. " I guess I 'd better talk with you 
some. Ezra," and he turned to one of the men 
beside him, " take these boys into the house and 
stay by. Tell mother to let them dry up and 
give to sup. I '11 be coming shortly." 

We followed to the house and found a crack- 
ling fire in a wide fireplace built into a large 
chimney, upon one side of which was a huge 
bake oven. It was a typical living-room of tliat 
time, lighted by a solitary candle and the blazing 
logs. The furniture was scant and mostly home- 
made. The table in the centre of the room was 
flanked by several chairs and stools. In the 
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comer by the chimney was a long, low settle, 
before which was spread a few breadths of car- 
pet. In another comer was a spinning wheel, 
with the reel and swifts used in handling the 
yarn. A pile of beautifully white wool was 
heaped near by, and two young women, tall and 
angular, and with striking family resemblance 
to the men we had met in the barn, were card- 
ing the wool into rolls ready for the spinning. 
There was no attempt whatever at ornamenta- 
tion upon the walls, which were unplastered, 
and the blackened joists and beams cast deep 
shadows in the imperfect light. 

A woman who no doubt was once as tall and 
straight as any member of the family, but who 
now was bent and crone-like, approached the 
heavy mantle that hung over the fireplace, and 
took therefrom another candlestick. She lighted 
the candle by the one already burning on the 
table, and coming before us, held it up that she 
might see our faces; then looked us up and 
down, much as the man had down in the barn. 

" Who air they, Ezra? " she asked. 

" Strangers — going to Haven, they say," he 
replied. " Father says to give them to sup, and 
he 's comin' bimeby." 
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"Be yc King George's men?" she asked in 
a high, sharp voice, holding the candle above 
her head and peering up at us under the circle 
of light in quite a disconcerting manner. 

"There, mother, yew jest let father do the 
asking," interposed Ezra before we could an- 
swer her question. " I guess he 's cute to do it 
and knows how by this time," and Ezra broke 
into a laugh that was echoed by the girls. 

" Well, I don't need any askin' or answerin' 
to know that they're rebels," snapped the 
woman. " Loyal subjects to their King ain't in 
a hurry to go to Haven on rainy nights," and 
she glared upon us with contempt. 

"Now, mother," protested the lanky giant, 
"just you give them to sup; that's all. Don't 
you mind her, young men," he said in an under- 
tone as she moved away. " We 're peaceable 
folks, but the Continentals have bin takin' some 
of our property an' stealin' our cattle and hogs, 
an' threatenin' us mostly all the time, an' 
mother's gittin' angry." And Ezra burst into 
another of his loud laughs. 

From a cupboard the old woman brought two 
large earthen bowls, and from a kettle that hung 
partially over the fire on a crane, she dipped 
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generous portions of commeal mush. From a 
side room she brought a huge gourd of milk and 
two wooden spoons, and placing all upon the 
table, motioned us to sit down, though muttering 
about giving food to enemies of the King. 

"Wc arc willing to pay you, my good 
woman," said Lieutenant Tone, tossing an Eng- 
lish shilling upon the table. " We are not beg- 
gars, but merely sought shelter for a time from 
the storm, and with it a bite to eat" 

She seized the coin with a movement as quick 
as the stroke of a cat, and looked at the die. 

" His Majesty, King George, ain't often found 
in such company," she half snarled, as she con- 
cealed the coin in her homespun gown and 
moved away to her spinning wheel. 

Ezra sat upon a stool by the fire, half-turned 
toward us, and stretched his bony, knotted hands 
out toward the blaze, often drawing them back 
and rubbing them together with a look of keen 
enjoyment. 

We leaned our rifles against the table by our 
sides and fell to with great relish, for the savoury 
mush and rich milk were most acceptable. 

" We are in a Tory nest," said Tone, watching 
his opportunity. 
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I nodded my head. 

" What do you suggest? " 

" Keep together and wait." 

" We might make a run for the door before 
the others come." 

"Yes, shall we try it?" 

But Lieutenant Tone paused before he re- 
plied, and we heard the heavy tread of men 
upon the steps. 

" Too late," he answered with a smile, and I 
felt the pressure of his knee against mine under 
the table. 



CHAPTER VI 

A PROCESSION BY CANDLELIGHT 

The men came in with a heavy stamping of 
their clumsy boots. Apparently they did not at 
first pay much attention to us, and were busy a 
few minutes hanging their outer clothing upon 
pegs where the coats and hats would dry during 
the night 

My companion spoke to me quietly, and in as 
natural a manner as he could command. ^^ I 
think they mean trouble of some kind," he said. 
" If we have to fight, let us take them by sur- 
prise. There's four men and three women 
against us, and I 'd rather fight all of the others 
at once than the old woman." 

I laughed at this, and agreed with him, for 
I had seen among the Indians women of her 
stripe who could set a whole band of warriors 
to rout. 

" I have been watching this room at the right 
— the one whence the old woman brought the 
milk. It has a heavy door that swings inwardly, 
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and it is probably a corner room used for milk, 
butter, and regetables. The door must have a 
bar on the inside, for you can see pins on the 
casing to hold it in place. If we could leap in- 
side and shut the door quickly enough, we might 
hold them at bay for a time. That door at the 
foot of the settle opens upon a stairway leading 
to the chambers, as I noticed when one of the 
women went there to fetch some more wool. 
We might stand a better show in the chambers, 
and there would be little danger of their try- 
ing to follow us up a stairway before day- 
light. Which shall we attempt if it becomes 
necessary? " 

" The milk room," I answered, for I knew that 
there would be delay in opening the stair door, 
and perhaps a stumble up the stairs. 

" I thought so, too," said Tone. " Keep your 
rifle, and be ready for a signal." 

At that moment, the farmer, Peter Erskine, as 
we afterwards learned his name, came forward. 

" Waal, boys," he said in the peculiar drawl 
of that section of the country, " yew better lay 
by yere rifles and take off yer leggins and jackets 
an* hang them up where they *11 dry." 

" We were thinking, sir," replied Lieutenant 
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Tone, " that having rested and had to cat, we 
would thank you for your hospitality and go on 
our way." 

" I guess you better stay where yew be to- 
night," said Erskinc, as though it were settled. 
" I want to talk with yew. 'T ain't every day in 
these times that we git a chance to hear the 



news." 



Ezra started another laugh, but his father 
turned upon him with a frown that did n't en- 
courage levity. 

" Elias, take the boys' rifles," the father com- 
manded of the second giant, who at once stepped 
forward to do as bidden. 

"If you please, gentlemen," said Lieutenant 
Tone rising, and I stood at his side. " We are 
men who are accustomed to retain our arms, and 
we will do so now." 

The old man turned in surprise, and his three 
sons, like dogs trained to the scent, moved to 
his side where they stood, half crouching as if 
to spring at his word. 

" Sho, boys," he laughed, in the attempt to 
throw us off our guard. " Yew don't have to be 
afraid here. We don't keep no private buryin' 
ground on the premises. Set by, all of yew, and 
mother '11 bring some apples." 
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He took a chair near the great stone nearth, 
and his sons returned to their stations. I, too, 
sat down, but Lieutenant Tone stood, half lean- 
ing upon his rifle. 

" I may as well tell you first as last what you 
want to know," Tone said. " It is true that my 
companion is from Wyoming, and he has given 
our names correctly. He did not say, however, 
that I am an officer in the patriotic army." 

" I suspected as much," said Erskine, without 
turning his gaze from the fire. " I guess I can 
come mighty near telling your errand to Haven, 



too." 



" Perhaps." 

"Yew air carryin' messages, or orders, or 
plans of some kind," and I saw his eyes squint 
as if in calculation as to what they might be 
worth in gold if delivered to the British com- 
mander in New York. "Now, we ain't bin 
takin' sides in the war — we 've got all we kin dew 
to raise a livin' and clear up our farm ; but the 
rebels hev used us pretty hard in plunderin' and 
thievin' and hev jest about stripped us of horned 
critters and horses, and yesterday they took the 
last of our sheep. So me and the boys and some 
of the neighbours hev made up our minds to re- 
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taliate a little, and we Ve calculated that 't would 
be a good thing to take yew two chaps prisoners." 

He turaed toward us and spoke more decid- 
edly now. 

" Yew might jest as well surrender peaceable, 
for it will go all the easier with yew," he 
continued. 

" On what charge do you demand our sur- 
render?" asked Tone, quietly. 

" Waal, I calculate yew might both be tried 
as spies; but if yew don't make us any trouble, 
I '11 use my influence to have yew treated jest 
as common prisoners of war." 

" One cannot be charged with being a spy 
unless he is within the enemy's lines," said 
Lieutenant Tone. 

" Waal, that 's jest what yew air now," Er- 
skine replied with a note of triumph in his 
voice. " We 're jest about five miles from the 
Sound, and yesterday toward evening right 
south of us thar on the Sound, a British ship 
dropped anchor. This morning she landed 
three companies of soldiers. To-day they have 
been establishing posts all through here, makin' 
ready to move on Haven as soon as reinforce- 
ments come," 
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Erskine waited a moment to let this state- 
ment take effect. Then he proceeded. 

" Yew boys air now within the enemy's lines, 
as yew call the British, and can be shot as spies. 
Mother could jest take that horn there and step 
to the door, and give one blast, an' within ten 
minutes there 'd be twenty redcoats a filin' into 
that door." 

The old woman took from some pegs in the 
side of the wall a long tin horn, and, as if await- 
ing the command, stepped to the door and 
paused with one hand on the wooden latch, and 
the other holding the hora poised near her lips 
ready for a blast. 

Lieutenant Tone gave me a glance and almost 
imperceptibly motioned his head toward the 
door behind us. 

Quick as thought, I seized my hatchet from 
my belt and sent it whirling across the room. 
It was aimed to strike within an inch of the 
hand holding the horn, and I think it did, for 
there was a crash of tin, and a woman's scream 
at the same instant. 

The sons at first leaped towards their mother, 
and Lieutenant Tone seized the heavy table at 
the end and overturned it upon the elder Er- 
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skine before he could rise from his chair, and 
they crashed together upon the floor. 

Side by side we sprang toward the door, but 
the youngest Erskine boy — the one we had first 
met at the barn — who was the first one to re- 
cover from the surprise, seized Lieutenant Tone 
by the shoulder. Tone easily flung off the grasp, 
and at the same instant caught the boy around 
the waist and plunged with him through the 
door, which I instantly closed with a bang. I 
thrust the stock of my rifle between the wooden 
pins in the casing, and knew that for the moment 
we were safe, though the rush of the Erskine's 
against the door from the outside came with a 
force that threatened to drive it from its hinges. 

I could hear Lieutenant Tone struggling with 
the young Erskine, but could give them no at- 
tention as I was fully occupied in the effort to 
hold in place the temporary bar that was the 
only barrier between us and three infuriated 
men. Pans and crocks rattled around in con- 
fusion. In the intense darkness I could distin- 
guish nothing of how the struggle was proceed- 
ing, and-was relieved after a minute or two 
when the noise ceased. 

" Lieutenant? " I questioned. 
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" All right, Cochrane," came the reply. " He 
fought like a young wildcat and I had to choke 
him into submission." 

" Can you come and hand me the bar — I *m 
afraid they Ul break through in spite of me." 

He came quickly, dragging his prisoner with 
him, and soon found the bar and helped me 
adjust it. 

I glanced around and saw by the dim out- 
line of light that there was a window on the 
opposite side of the room. " Hold the bar in 
place. Lieutenant, and if you will hand me your 
hatchet, I will guard the window. Mine is out 
there near the door." 

" It was a pretty throw, too, and just the thing 
to do at that moment. Every hound of them 
was watching us." 

" But what did you bring this boy in here 
for?" I asked him. "Aren't we in trouble 
enough without trying to take a prisoner? " 

" Wait," said the Lieutenant, " I think I can 
use him." 

I picked my way to the window, fearful that 
I soon would be called upon to interpose a de- 
fence that would mean bloodshed. 

Meantime, the Erskines had been hammering 
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upon the door with their fists and calling upon 
us to open. 

" If yew don't open that door/' thundered 
Erskinc the elder, " I '11 smash it down with an 



axe." 



It was plain that he was in a terrible rage, for 
the whining drawl that was present in his voice 
during his previous conversation, had disap- 
peared, and he spoke like a general giving com- 
mands in the thick of battle. 

" And yew need n't think yew can escape by 
the window, for ther 's two guns ready to shoot 
down the first rebel that shows his head through 
it." 

This I believed to be true, for by peering out 
I had discovered that a man and a woman had 
secreted themselves behind some currant bushes 
not far away. 

"Hold, there 1" shouted Lieutenant Tone. 
" If you care to save your son's life, don't strike 
the door another blow, or attempt to open it 
in any manner." 

There was silence for a moment, then : " What 
do yew mean?" 

" This," answered the Lieutenant " Coch- 
rane and I don't relish being arrested as spies. 



^ 
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either by you or your sons, or by the redcoats, 
if any there be at hand. By this time you ought 
to know that we mean to take care of ourselves, 
and either one of us rather be killed in a fair 
fight than to be led out and shot as a spy." 

There was another pause, and we could hear 
their voices, low in conversation. 

" Samuel, be yew wounded? " asked the boy's 
mother. 

" Answer her," said the Lieutenant, as the lad 
hesitated. 

" No, mother." 

" Did they hurt yew? " she continued. 

" No more than I did him, I reckon, till he 
got me by the windpipe. Then I quit." 

They again consulted and we thought the 
women were protesting. Finally Erskine asked : 

" Waal, what do yew want? " 

" We simply want to leave here unmolested, 
and we intend to do it," answered Tone. " The 
moment we can do so, we will release our pris- 
oner, not before." 

" All right; come out and go as soon as yew 

like." 

" We are n't quite as trustful as that," laughed 
the Lieutenant. "There are six of you out 
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there, counting the women. Each one of you 
take a lighted candle in hand and walk single 
file, two paces apart, past this window and 
to the barn, which you will enter and close the 
door. In less than five minutes the boy whom 
we hold here a prisoner will come and open the 
door. I warn you, however, that if you attempt 
to follow us, we will shoot you down as surely 
as we have lead in our rifles." 

" How do I know that yew '11 set my boy 
free? " he asked. 

" You have the word of honour of an oflicer in 
the Continental Army, sir," replied Tone with 
dignity. " It has never been sullied, and it never 
will be." 

We heard them moving about, and someone 
came to the comer of the house and spoke to the 
two concealed behind the bushes. 

"They're leaving the room," said Tone, a 
few moments later, and he came ove^ to the 
window, still holding his prisoner by the collar 
of his homespun shirt and coat, and the three 
of us gazed out on the strange sight. 

First, the two tall sons went past, shading 
their candles from the breeze with their wide, 
heavy hands. Then the two young women, hold- 
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ing their aprons so the wind might not extin- 
guish the lights they carried. The mother came 
next) and we could see that she glanced appre- 
hensively at the window, no doubt in wonder- 
ment over the predicament of her youngest son. 
The head of the house brought up the rear, a 
bit subdued in manner no doubt, for he was 
careful to guard well his signal light. We saw 
them pause at the barn door as it was opened, 
and then the disappearance of the six tiny flames 
as the wide door closed. Then we turned, with 
the boy between us, and hurried through the 
kitchen into the open air. 

"You go with us to the roadway, and then 
you may relieve your mother's anxiety," said 
the Lieutenant. " But counsel your father and 
brothers not to follow us, for we do not wish to 
be compelled to shed blood." 

" Say," said the young man, catching Tone's 
hand, " I like you, and I don't want you to be 
too hard on father. Promise you won't tell on 
us, Lieutenant, and I '11 be your friend for 
life. If you report it up there at Haven, the 
Continentals '11 come down and burn our build- 
ings and maybe kill father, and Ezra, and 
Elias." 
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"What about your friends the redcoats? 
Won't they protect you?" I asked. 

" That was n't true," he answered. " Father 
thought he 'd get you to surrender and he and 
the boys would take you to New York in a boat 
and get a reward. He lied to you, but don't be 
too hard on him, Lieutenant.'' 

" If you '11 make him behave hereafter, and 
preserve strict neutrality, I will make no report 
of this. But if I hear of a single instance where 
he breaks his parole, I will send a detachment 
here to put the entire family under arrest," said 
the Lieutenant, much as though he were the 
general commanding the entire army. 

" I promise," said Sam, with great earnest- 
ness, " and if he does n't do as you say, I '11 run 
away and join the rebel army myself." 

" Enlist in the First New Jersey," said Tone, 
grasping his hand. " You would make a good 
soldier." 



CHAPTER VII 

A NATION TO BE DESTROYED 

We rested an afternoon and night in New 
Haven, and had need of it, as we had been under 
heavy stress for some days. In the morning we 
took horse, and without further incident of note 
came to Providence, Rhode Island, where Brig- 
adier-General John Sullivan held his head- 
quarters. We were admitted to his presence 
about four o'clock of the afternoon. 

Lieutenant Tone presented his messages, and 
while General Sullivan was perusing them, I 
had opportunity to study his appearance. He 
was above the medium height, a man of large 
frame and strong features. His eyes were blue 
and kindly in their expression, and his hair was 
decidedly red and quite inclined to curl. He 
spoke with a pronounced accent which I after- 
wards learned was called an " Irish brogue," 
and he had a manner of bending his head for- 
ward and watching you under his rather 
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heavy eyebrows that made one wonder if he 
had acquired the habit at the council fires 
of the Indians, as it was clearly one of their 
peculiarities. 

As General Sullivan read, he became some- 
what agitated and two or three times laid aside 
the despatches, and took several turns across the 
room, his hands behind his back and his head 
bent in meditation. When he had finished the 
reading, he carefully folded the papers and then 
turned toward us. 

" Do you know, gentlemen, the contents of 
these despatches? " he inquired. 

Lieutenant Tone replied that we did not in 
detail, but in a general way believed that the 
orders related to a contemplated movement 
against the Indians. The thing had been much 
discussed during the winter, Lieutenant Tone 
said, and Congress finally had given Washing- 
ton permission to send an expedition against the 
Indians. Also, he knew that General Schuyler 
had proposed a plan to proceed through the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, but the difiiculties of that 
course had been so great that it was abandoned. 

When the Lieutenant ceased speaking, Gen- 
eral Sullivan turned to me. 
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" I am informed that you have been a captive 
among the Senecas ? '' he asked. 

" Yes, sir; during four years." 

" And you know their country, manners, and 
habits of living? " 

" Better than I do those of the white people," 
I told him. 

" Do you love them — have you friends 
among them ? " 

" I have many brothers there." 

The General paused a moment, his blue eyes 
taking measure of me from head to foot, and 
searching my face with care. 

" General Washington has written that you 
can give me much information and would be 
especially valuable to accompany the army as 
a scout and guide. Before I shall ask you for 
any information, I think it honourable to ac- 
quaint you with the purpose to which it would 
be employed. The expedition which I am com- 
manded to conduct is not one of repression, sent 
out merely to make a display of strength and 
thus awe the savages into quiet. It is to be a 
campaign of extermination, and it means that 
the Confederacy of the Iroquois will be forever 
destroyed and that the tribes composing it will 
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be left homeless, without food or shelter, or the 
means of sustenance/' 

I had not considered the subject in this light 
before, and I have no doubt that General Sulli- 
van saw not only surprise but some degree of 
horror in my countenance as I realised what it 
all meant. 

^' Knowing his goodness of heart and natural 
humane inclinations, I can believe that General 
Washington has given to this subject many 
anxious days and sleepless nights,'^ said General 
Sullivan. "War is abhorrent to him; cruelty 
is foreign to his nature, and he will adopt no 
harsh measure until he is compelled to do so. 
In his commands I am directed to proceed to 
the Indian country by way of the Susquehanna 
River with a sufficient force and munitions of 
war to lay waste all the settlements around, and 
to do this in an effectual manner, that the country 
may not be merely overrun, but destroyed. This 
means that their towns are to be burned to the 
ground, their fields of grain and vegetables ruth- 
lessly cut down, and the Indians themselves, if 
they make resistance, are to be slain without 
mercy." 

" The necessity is a dire one," remarked Lieu- 
tenant Tone. 
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" Indeed it is," continued General Sullivan, 
" and future generations may overlook the fact, 
that, left to themselves alone, the Indians would 
not have conducted themselves in such manner 
as to call for the infliction of these cruel meas- 
ures. You have lived among them, young man, 
and must know whether what I say is false or 
true. If I am in the wrong, I beg you to cor- 
rect me. The seeming cruelty of these orders 
of Washington must certainly rest upon those 
by whom the Indians were stimulated to aggres- 
sion. Washington is the last man to devise or 
desire anything which bears the aspect of wan- 
ton cruelty, but those who have a controlling 
power over the Indians have kept them in almost 
continual war against these United States, and 
their habitual ferocity seems to have derived in- 
creased virulence from the white men who have 
taken refuge among them. The annual repeti- 
tion of the horrors of Wyoming and Cherry 
Valley can be prevented only by so disab- 
ling the savages that they cannot perpetrate 
them." 

" That is true. General Sullivan," I told him. 
" If it were not for the men who go to the Indian 
councils with bribes of presents and rum, the 
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Indian warriors would take the advice of the 
old men and women and remain at home, not 
molesting the settlers and leaving their white 
brothers to settle their own differences." 

" There is no manner by which British influ- 
ence and the still more baneful influence of the 
Tories can be counteracted," said General Sulli- 
van, after one of his meditative trips up and 
down the room. " Either the settlements must 
be constantly harassed, and women and chil- 
dren murdered, and men tortured at the stake, 
or the great Confederacy must be destroyed, as 
Washington says. I have no stomach for that 
sort of warfare, but the commands you have 
brought me will be obeyed." 

He paused a moment and looked fixedly out 
of the window, and then continued as though 
speaking to himself. 

'^ So let it come, and upon the heads of white 
traitors to the Cause and upon those unnatural 
enemies of Freedom who support the King will 
rest the blame for the punishment that must 
follow. The history of this war with England 
will contain no sadder chapter than the one that 
shall relate the story of the destruction of the 
homes of the Iroquois." 
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General Sullivan spoke with deep feeling, and 
the estimate that I formed of him that day was 
never lowered during my more intimate rela- 
tions with him in the future. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AN INDIAN'S LETTER 

We remained at Providence three days, during 
which time I spent several hours each day with 
General Sullivan, discussing plans for his expe- 
dition and giving him such information as he 
desired. 

First, however, I let him know that I was 
firmly convinced that the course decided upon 
by Washington was the only one that could be 
followed with the hope of effectually putting 
an end to Indian raids and massacres. The les- 
son to be taught was severe, but it must follow. 
I had come from Wyoming with this knowledge 
before me, and I was ready to take my part in 
the work. Then I made General Sullivan aware 
of my obligation to my brothers of the Hon- 
noh-tic-noh-gah,* and to my blood brother Hio- 
koto. I would not, I declared, assist in guiding 
his army upon an unsuspecting village or ren- 
dezvous, nor in any attack of which fair warn- 
ing had not been given. 

1 Sii «<The White Seneca.** 
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" Have no fears, Cochrane," he said. " We 
are going to make war upon the country, not the 
people. It is my intention to let them know that 
we are coming, but after we have passed over 
their territory there won*t be enough left there 
to keep a papoose alive a week." 

Then I told him about Constance Leonard 
and her captivity among the Senecas, and how 
I hoped to release her. At once his ardent na- 
ture was aroused, and he assured me that he 
would give me every possible aid in attaining 
my object 

The following day Lieutenant Tone and I 
started on our return to Middle Brook, a jour- 
ney that brought us neither adventure nor delay. 
We avoided the Erskine place, for while we 
had no fear of again being molested there, we 
thought best to keep out of sight of those known 
sympathisers with the enemy. 

We carried despatches from Major-General 
Sullivan to General Washington, and these we 
supplemented by such report as the commander 
desired as to the condition of the country and 
whether we had observed evidences of activity 
on the part of the enemy. 

I remained ^t Middle Brook several days, 
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and then set out on my return to Wyoming. Be- 
fore I left I was assured by General Washing- 
ton that General Sullivan's army would soon 
assemble at our settlement, and would proceed 
from that place to the Indian country. He coun- 
selled me to accompany the expedition, assur- 
ing me that General Sullivan would give me op- 
portunity to render service for which I was best 
fitted. Also, I learned that Lieutenant Tone's 
regiment would be detached for this expedition, 
and when I took leave of the young officer, it 
was with the expectation that only a few weeks 
would pass before I should meet him again. I 
was urged to remain and go forward with some 
of the regiments that were to be ordered to the 
rendezvous, but I knew that my mother and 
sister anxiously watched for my return, and I 
felt some degree of apprehension regarding their 
safety. So I fared forth on my trip, and as the 
weather was now warm and pleasant, accom- 
plished the stage to Stroudsburg in two days. 
The following day I set out over the mountains, 
following the trail that had been the scene of 
so much suflPering on the part of those who fled 
on that fearful day from Wyoming, and over 
which I had conducted my mother and sister 
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Electa to a place of safety. I approached Bear 
Creek, about four miles from my destination as 
night was fast falling, and came upon the place 
where Captain Davis, Lieutenant Jones, Cor- 
poral Butler, and three soldiers had been killed 
in an Indian ambush scarcely a month before. 

My mind was on their sad fate, but this did 
not lead me to neglect my cpstomary caution, 
and it was well that it did not, for a faint hum 
of voices came to my ears, and I instantly stepped 
aside from the trail and concealed myself be- 
hind a tree. Soon, several members of the 
Cayuga tribe appeared from the direction of 
the settlement. From the manner in which they 
were talking and the open way they followed 
the trail, I read their contempt of the people in 
the valley, who had become so accustomed to 
Indian attack and depredation that they re- 
garded them as visitations that must be accepted 
without murmur. The conversation of the In- 
dians I heard indistinctly, but enough words 
were caught to convince me that they were to 
camp on Laurel Run where others were ex- 
pected to join them, or might have preceded 
them. At once I surmised that upon the assem- 
bling of the entire band, a raid would be made 
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upon the village or upon some settler who had 
been foolhardy enough to again occupy his farm. 

I had begun my journey that day before the 
rising of the sun, and the way had been a long 
and tiresome one, but I gave no thought to this, 
and as soon as it was safe for me to do so, I broke 
into a run that brought me to Wyoming in about 
half an hour. I first made certain of the wel- 
fare of my mother and sister, and then confided 
to my uncle what I had discovered. We held 
our own counsels and went among the settlers, 
selecting such as we thought had sufficient cour< 
age to accompany us upon what promised to be 
a mission of some danger. Fifteen men were 
chosen and they met within an hour at my uncle's 
house. 

We started forth in two squads, marching 
silently in single file. To prevent confusion in 
the darkness, a rope was carried by the leader 
of each squad and ran back, grasped by the left 
hand of each man following. Not a word was 
spoken after we started, and the moccasined feet 
of the men made little more noise than the rust- 
ling of the wind. As we approached the spot 
where I believed we should find the Indians, we 
halted, and I went back along the line whisper- 
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ing to the men that they were to remain as silent 
as the trees about them until I should return. 
Then I crept forward until I came upon the 
camp of the Cayugas. 

They were lying upon a level open space made 
by a bend in the run, and were so contemptuous 
of the whites that they had not even posted a 
sentinel. The fire over which they had been 
roasting venison burned dimly, and all the men 
were asleep. Within a quarter of an hour I had 
led the settlers to the spot, and without a word 
being spoken aloud, we surrounded the sleep- 
ing warriors where they lay upon the blankets 
or upon a few boughs of pine or hemlock that 
they had thrown down. I reached forward to 
the fire and took thence a brand which I swung 
above my head. It was the signal, and when it 
was given, the settlers leaped forward and seized 
the sleeping Indians before one of them was 
awakened. There were short, sharp struggles 
in the darkness, but as we had seventeen men 
and the Indians numbered twelve, they were 
powerless in our hands and were soon bound, 
disarmed, and under guard. 

Then the settlers gave vent to their long pent- 
up excitement, and cheer after cheer went forth. 
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Not a shot had been fired ; not a drop of blood 
had been shed, and we had within our hands a 
dozen prisoners whom we could use to good ad- 
vantage in protecting our settlement against 
future raids until the promise should be kept 
and the soldiers should assemble in the sorely 
stricken valley. 

Some of the settlers were for wreaking ven- 
geance upon their captives, but my uncle re- 
minded them that the adventure had been 
planned by me and that they should recognise 
my privilege to decide upon the fate of those 
who had thus fallen into our hands. This was 
agreed to, and I directed that no violence should 
be offered the prisoners other than to convey 
them to Wyoming and there hold them in secure 
confinement. 

I recognised several of the Cayugas, and 
selecting one of their number I took him aside 
and told him that they were not to be executed 
or tortured, but that we should hold them under 
a constant guard, not leaving them night or day 
except under the eyes of three armed men. If 
an attack should be made upon any part of the 
Wyoming settlement before another month, he 
and his companions were to be shot immediately. 
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This, I told him, he could convey to the Ca- 
yugas who were coming to join them on the 
morrow. 

"Why does the White Seneca believe that 
the Cayugas expect to meet their friends here? " 
he asked. 

" Dundiswa has eyes and ears," I replied. 
" The Cayugas are not upon the trail of the deer 
or the elk, and their streams at home are as 
plentiful with fish as are the waters of the 
Susquehanna.'' 

" The Snipe will go with the White Seneca's 
message," he answered, " as soon as he is freed." 

I smiled and shook my head to observe his 
ill-concealed eagerness. "No," I told him 
quickly, " the Snipe knows the language of the 
woods. Let him write it there," and I pointed 
toward the fire. 

When an Indian fully realises that he has 
been defeated and is in the power of his adver- 
sary, he apparently surrenders to his fate and 
complies with the requirements put upon him. 
His purpose is double: First, the futility of 
striving against an unavoidable condition is rec- 
ognised ; and second, by an apparent surrender 
he may throw his adversary oflf his guard. 
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I loosened the cords that bound his wrists, 
asking three of the members of our party to stand 
guard with their rifles ready in the event tliat 
he should, attempt escape. The Snipe stepped 
forward to the fire and pushed back the blazing 
branches that our men had heaped upon the 
coals; he swept smooth with a branch that I 
gave him a space about a yard square. He then 
broke some twigs into short pieces and laid 
them in a square to represent a log building. 
Twelve short sticks, bound together at each end 
and the middle with the tendrils of a running 
vine that the Snipe picked up at his feet, were 
placed in one corner of the twigs representing 
the building, and fronting this bundle were 
three sticks from which the bark had been 
stripped, stuck upright in the ground. This in- 
dicated that twelve Indians were prisoners, 
securely bound and constantly guarded by three 
white men. 

Now, this was an easy enough matter to let 
those who should follow them know that a dozen 
men had been taken prisoners, but I was at a loss 
to imagine how the Cayuga would convey the 
abstract proposition that they were to be held 
as hostages who would be immediately executed 
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if an attack were made upon the settlement; or 
that they would be preserved alive if the whites 
were unmolested. 

Again the Cayuga built a little pen of sticks 
to represent the prisoners, and in the same man- 
ner as in the first one he placed the bundle of 
twelve bound men. This time, however, he 
pressed the bundle partially into the earth, and 
the three white sticks to represent their guards 
he placed firmly upon the bundle, as though 
holding it down. A cloud of little twigs outside 
the pen, all pointing one way, indicated arrows, 
and further back, many sticks set up like men 
crouching forward, illustrated an Indian attack. 

Those who looked at this rude picture would 
read that an attack meant the springing forward 
of the white guards and the beating down of 
the prisoners into the earth. 

Once more he built the pen, and in the comer 
placed the twelve prisoners. This time they 
were loosely bound and propped up as though 
reclining at ease. The white guards stood far 
off, leaning against the side of the prison pen. 
On the outside and far up to the north in single 
file stalked the sticks that represented the Ca- 
yugas on their homeward way. 
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Like the work of children these illustrations 
lay there before us upon the ground, and yet 
there was not a man among us so dull as not 
to be able at a glance to read their meaning. 

The Cayuga with his finger drew in the ashes 
his totem — the rude outline of a snipe — and 
then looked up for my approval. 

" The Snipe is wise," I told him. " His 
brothers will understand." 

The next afternoon I skulked upon the steep 
bank of Laurel Run and saw a half hundred 
Cayugas, Onondagas, and Senecas surround this 
letter, and heard them discuss its purport. Some 
in the council that followed would have disre- 
garded the warning, but they were few in num- 
bers. The Snipe was a chief of distinction. He 
had planned the raid and had come forward 
with picked companions to reconnoitre the 
ground. Now the Snipe and his immediate fol- 
lowers were prisoners and would be slain if an 
attack should be made. The Snipe had com- 
manded them to return to the north. 

Thus was Wyoming saved from a raid that 
would have added another horror to history's 
page. 



CHAPTER IX 

A WARNING TO THE TRIBES 

Several detachments of the forces that were to 
be commanded by General Sullivan in this cam- 
paign in a few weeks made their appearance, 
and finally the General himself. I hastened to 
report to him, and in the course of our conversa- 
tion told him of the twelve Cayugas who had 
been kept close prisoners awaiting his arrival. 
He commanded that the Indians be brought be- 
fore him on the following morning, and that I 
be present to serve as interpreter. Also, the 
General directed that those who had been instru- 
mental in the capture of the Cayugas, as well 
as other interested citizens, be requested to 
attend. 

"It is my intention to free these prisoners," 
he told me. "We no longer fear attack, and 
they have served well the purpose for which 
you spared them. Let them go now as couriers 
to the tribes, carrying the message which I shall 
give them." 
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A considerable assemblage was present the 
next morning when the Cayugas were brought 
before General Sullivan, flanked by his staff 
ofiicerSy who were clad in uniforms resplendent 
with gold and lace. The prisoners were ranged 
before him, and I, standing near, interpreted the 
General's address: 

" Cayugas, I have been told why you have 
been held prisoners instead of being led forth 
and shot as you most richly deserved. The ne- 
cessity for hostages has now passed from this 
valley, and the power of the red men is to be 
so broken and destroyed that for all time they 
will cease to raid the white settlers who will 
come to occupy their lands. The Indians have 
listened to the promises and lies of Johnson, But- 
ler, Brant, and the English at Niagara. They 
have been told that the young nation was weak 
and that it could not raise its head. They have 
been promised much and have been urged on 
to plunder and murder our people until we can 
stand it no longer. 

"We sent commissioners and officers to you 
at Fort Stanwix and at Onondaga, and asked 
you to take no part in the war between the white 
people, and you promised that you would be 
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neutral. But how well have you kept the prom- 
ise? Only the Oneidas have remained neutral, 
and the other tribes have dipped their hands in 
the blood of our people at Fort Stanwix, at Oris- 
kany, at Cherry Valley, at Wyoming, and at a 
hundred places where with fire and murder you 
have carried on your cruel warfare. 

" Cayugas, the young panther has awakened. 
Soon, soldiers will crowd the valley as the trees 
on the hillside. But they will not long remain. 
Like the frost, they will move forward into the 
country of the Iroquois, killing everything in 
their path. You cannot stop their progress, and 
your false British friends and the Tories who 
have urged you to the cruelties that will make 
your names hated for a hundred winters, will 
leave you to your fate. 

" Cayugas, you may go to your tribes and give 
them my words. If your chiefs and sachems will 
drive the British and Tories out of your nations, 
and will sue for peace to our father, the great 
General, you may be saved. If they do not, then 
the blow will fall." 

The Snipe stepped forward and said : 

" General Sullivan, the Cayugas have heard 
your words and will take them to their brothers. 
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The red men do not know what to do. When the 
English fought against the French we knew 
which side to take. When the English fight 
against the English, we do not know whom to 
help. One side comes among us and tells the 
red men that their father across the sea has been 
cruel to his children and that they will break 
away from him. The next moon the father 
whom we helped when we fought the French, 
sends his generals to the red men to tell us that 
his children have been disobedient, and they are 
rebels and must be punished. 

" General Sullivan, the English tell us that 
they have many countries and do not want our 
lands, and that all they ask is that we will be 
friends with them and trade them our furs. 
They say that the colonists will take our land 
from us and drive us away from our hunting 
places and our homes, and we see that what they 
say is true, for the settlers are coming among us 
more than we can number. 

" General Sullivan, the red men do not know 
what to do." 

So the Cayugas departed and came no more 
to the valley — neither of that tribe nor of their 
brothers in the Confederacy. 
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For there was now assembling, where fears 
and alarms had sq long held sway, where the 
shout of the Indian had so often struck terror to 
the hearts of the whites, and where the blood of 
many had been shed in defence of their homes, a 
mighty army that should move forward with 
resistless force, pitiless in its execution, spread- 
ing fire as it should progress, and leaving ruin 
and famine in its wake. No small band of set- 
tlers and hunters this, who, with mean arms and 
scanty ammunition should offer feeble resis- 
tance or indifferent offence; no company of 
traders, coming to deceive and cajole that they 
might gain advantage; nor even a company of 
rangers who might skulk through the forests to 
make an attack at night, and who, after firing a 
few shots, burning two or three cabins, killing 
some old men or women and perhaps taking a 
prisoner or two, would retire as quickly as 
possible. 

It was neither of these with which the Iroquois 
had now to contend, but three thousand men 
under Sullivan, with two thousand more under 
Clinton to be added later; all equipped with 
the accoutrements of war; with fife and drum 
and streaming banners; with neighing, champ- 
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ing horses upon which the officers and soldiers 
rode; with creaking^ groaning waggons laden 
with flour and stores of food; with droves of 
cattle that were to be driven along in the army's 
wake to furnish a supply of meat; with tents 
that were set up in the open field to shelter the 
men in storm and at night; with double lines 
of sentries ever pacing back and forth and watch- 
ful as the sun; and, too, with great, black- 
mouthed cannon that belched forth a thousand 
voices and sent the echoes rolling through valleys 
and leaping mountain chains, even as spake the 
voice of the Great Spirit in the storm. 

Day after day all through June and July the 
Indians saw the slow growth of this monster that 
was at length to sweep upon them and utterly 
destroy the country they had so long called 
" Kanatenah," the place of happy homes. Gen- 
eral Sullivan made no attempt at concealment 
That was useless. He could not keep back the 
spies and scouts that came down the river to 
near Wyoming and looked from the mountain 
tops upon the wonderful scene below them, nor 
did he desire to. He even encouraged Tories by 
purchasing produce, horses, and cattle from 
them, to come to his camp, for he knew that they 
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would forthwith carry to the British or Indians 
the story of what they had seen. His prepara- 
tions he boldly flaunted in their faces; his in- 
tentions he did not withhold from their ears. 

The army assembled slowly. The way to 
Wyoming was a long and tedious one, mostly 
through forest and over a mountain chain, for 
the larger part of the forces came by way of Fort 
Penn, which I have referred to by the modern 
name of Stroudsburg. It was necessary to build 
a road from that place to Wyoming in order that 
the stores might be conveyed to the army, and 
upon this laborious work numbers of the troops 
toiled through the hot, sultry days of June. 
Other munitions of war were brought up the 
Susquehanna River in boats, and tedious work it 
all was. 

Vastly different, I assure you, was the assem- 
bling of this army from the conditions that 
would govern the same process when you, my 
young readers, come to peruse these pages, and 
so I beg you to step aside for a few moments 
from the thread of my story while we briefly 
consider the situation at that time. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PATRIOT ARMY 

Major-General John Sullivan has at times 

been criticised because he spent something more 
than two months in getting his army ready for 
its march into the Indian country. Though 
not a judge of military movements, I offer the 
opinion that he could not well have moved at 
an earlier day than the one chosen by him for 
the forward step. 

General Sullivan knew something of the foe 
against which he had to contend, though he was 
not what might be called " an Indian fighter." 
He knew, however, that it would be fatal to 
proceed to the heart of the Indian country in 
the attempt to destroy it unless he had a suffi- 
cient force to cope with the full complement 
of Indian warriors, reinforced with such Brit- 
ish Rangers and companies of soldiers as might 
be thrown into the field by way of Niagara- 
He felt that he must have men enough to meet 
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every emergency, and that he must be supplied 
with sufficient food, ammunition, and arms to 
support them during at least a month^s 
campaign, conducted at a distance from 
any base of supplies. The difficulties that 
presented themselves were almost beyond enu- 
meration, and only a few of them will be here 
mentioned. 

Some of the New Jersey troops were in a 
state of mutiny and refused to proceed to Wyo- 
ming. The State had not only neglected to 
pay them the nominal sum in almost worthless 
Continental money due them for their services, 
but had failed to provide for the depreciation 
in that currency. Thus they were without funds 
to guarantee the support of their families while 
absent, and were unable to secure new clothing, 
in which they stood greatly in need. Spies from 
the enemy were freely at work among the dis- 
affected soldiers, urging them to desert, and 
Washington declared that nothing had occurred 
during the war that so filled him with alarm. 
Several of these spies were apprehended and 
executed before the desertions could be stopped* 

Also, there arose on the part of many people 
in Pennsylvania great objection to the expedi- 
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tion. Wyoming had been settled mostly by 
people from Connecticut^ and the Quakers of 
Philadelphia took this as an excuse for not 
assisting the movement, and even for putting 
many obstacles in the way. The Wyoming set- 
tlers were called intruders and there was will- 
ingness that the Indians should keep them out 
of the disputed territory until the war should 
be concluded. With this feeling prevailing so 
generally around the seat of government at Phil- 
adelphia, week after week passed before Penn- 
sylvania responded to the call for its quota of 
men, or sent any of the promised supplies for 
the army. 

And then, consider the difficulty of transport- 
ing the men with their poor equipage over the 
route from Easton to Wyoming, across the high 
range of mountains dividing the Delaware Val- 
ley from that of the Susquehanna. A bridle 
path had been opened some years before, but to 
make this passable for waggons and artillery re- 
quired the constant work of three regiments for 
many weeks. Not the most difficult of this 
route were the mountain peaks that must be 
passed, for some twenty miles of the distance 
was through a great swamp to which the sol- 
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diers gave the appropriate name of "The 
Shades of Death." It was a rough, stony, hilly 
stretch of heavily timbered land, abounding in 
streams and marshy places and infested thickly 
with rattlesnakes, and dismal and gloomy from 
the overhanging trees through which the rays 
of the sun never penetrated when they were in 
verdure. Well I knew that sixty-five miles of 
country between Easton and Wyoming, for I 
had traversed it several times, especially during 
that summer. When at last the rough military 
road was opened, it was marked with broken 
waggons and gun carriages, and the bloated 
bodies of horses that had died from exhaustion 
caused by lack of food and the heavy work to 
which they were put. 

But when the struggling companies came 
finally to Wyoming, the conditions were not 
greatly improved, for of the salted meats sent 
forward up the river in casks not a pound was 
fit to eat, and of the cattle that had been driven 
in to furnish fresh meat, many were too poor 
to walk, and some could not even stand. 

General Sullivan did all that was within the 
power of any man to improve the conditions. 
He encouraged the soldiers by going frequently 
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among them and presenting at all times a cheer- 
ful disposition. He urged upon the authorities 
to act, and sent many expresses to Philadelphia, 
presenting the situation in its strongest light 
He set his men building boats, and four hun- 
dred and fifty boatmen were enlisted and sol- 
diers were detailed and busily engaged for six 
weeks in collecting the supplies that General 
Sullivan expected would be in Wyoming upon 
his arrival at that point. 

Had it not been for the people of Wyoming, 
many of the soldiers must have suffered severely 
for clothing; and as it was, when the army 
marched away to the north, they were a sorry, 
ragged lot From all our houses came every 
piece of cloth, garment, or skin that could be 
made into a gaVment, and our women were busy 
with spinning wheel and loom whenever a sup- 
ply of wool could be procured. The Indians 
had left us little, and on our return to the valley 
we had brought with us only meagre supplies; 
but such as we had, we gave freely, for we knew 
that not only our own homes and lives depended 
upon the success of the army, but that all along 
the great frontier there were other lives and 
homes whose existence hung upon the failure 
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or success of this cflPort. Aye, even the very 
life of the young nation poised upon the issue, 
and the reprehensible conduct of those who had 
contracted to furnish the supplies seemed to us 
to be little short of traitorous. This neglect and 
unconcern on the part of the authorities con- 
tinued throughout the summer and until the 
very last, for on the eve of the final departure 
of the army several of the colonels declared 
that the men were so poorly clothed that they 
feared that they would be entirely naked before 
their return. There was scarcely a coat or a 
blanket for every seventh man. 

Small wonder indeed that there were deser- 
tions and mutterings that sometimes almost 
broke forth in mutiny. Early in July, two sol- 
diers were convicted of enticing comrades to 
desert to the enemy, and one was hanged. Par- 
don was extended to the other because of his 
previous good behaviour and the fact that he had 
a large family. A few days later, thirty-three 
Germans deserted in a body. They were appre- 
hended and brought back, and the leaders in . 
fhe revolt were sentenced to death. However, 
General Sullivan pardoned them upon agree- 
ment that they would serve faithfully during 
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the remainder of the campaign and make no 
further trouble. 

Thus the Commander toiled through two 
summer months to hold his forces together and 
to secure the supplies, arms, and clothing neces- 
sary to warrant his advance. At no time did he 
venture to relax his discipline lest demoralisa- 
tion should follow ; but his iron hand rested as 
lightly as he dared permit, and his punishments 
were ever tempered with mercy. 

Nor did the enemy give him peace. Seeking 
to divide his force that the detachments might 
be fallen upon and destroyed separately, the 
British and Indians renewed their attack upon 
settlements along the frontier for a hundred 
miles above the junction at Tioga of the east 
and the west branches of the Susquehanna. 
Northumberland, Freedland, Minisink, and 
Lackawaxen each had its massacre, and pitiful 
appeals were sent to General Sullivan for aid. 
He was torn with emotion and distressed be- 
yond measure over the situation of the unpro- 
tected people; but he steeled his heart and de- 
tached not a man to send in relief. He was too 
good a general to divide his force in the pres- 
ence of a swift-moving enemy, whose purpose 
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was apparent " I am hastening every prepa- 
ration to move the army," was his reply to ap- 
peals for protection which arose from those dis- 
tant points. " As soon as we may do this, by 
carrying the war into the Indian country it will 
most certainly draw them out of yours. Should 
I comply with the requisition made by you, it 
would answer the intention of the enemy and 
destroy the grand object of this expedition." 

Thus the little army grew and was kept in- 
tact. Difficulties, somehow, were in a measure 
surmounted, though the force of General Sulli- 
van was woefully lacking in preparation when 
the advance finally was made. Poorly paid in 
worthless money or paid not at all, ill fed, dis- 
tressingly clad; many of them knowing that 
their loved ones were unprovided for; all con- 
fronted with the knowledge that they were in- 
tending to penetrate an unknown country, in- 
fested with several tribes of the most powerful 
Indian warriors known to the whites at that 
time, presumably reinforced by a large number 
of British soldiers; with a hundred miles of in- 
hospitable wilderness behind them, and all the 
thousand and one dangers that may lurk in an 
enemy's country in front of them — is it not a 
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matter for wonderment that this army ever went 
cheerfully forward? 

Ah! but it was an army of patriots I They 
were taking all these fearful risks that peaceful 
homes might follow in their wake; that free- 
dom might be established in the country that 
they loved. 

The hope of plunder and riches to be found 
in the poor huts of the savages did not lead these 
soldiers of Sullivan's army to make this advance. 
The prospect of honour and reward to be be- 
stowed by a grateful government did not beckon 
them on. The vision of mighty cities to be sub- 
dued and a vast territory to be subjugated was 
not before their eyes. They were not even in- 
spired by the zeal of the religious missioner who 
carries in one hand the sword and in the other 
the cross and banner. 

Simply, they were patriots 1 



CHAPTER XI 

THE MYSTERY OF THE RIVER 

A FEW miles above Wyoming lies Tioga, and 
at this point the east and the west branches of 
the Susquehanna River unite. The east branch 
leads up through a rugged yet fertile country, 
generally in a northeasterly direction to a 
beautiful lake lying in the embrace of some 
mighty hills, upon a great height of land, form- 
ing, as I believe, the northern rim of the great 
basin of the Susquehanna. A few miles be- 
yond this lake the land slopes quickly down into 
the valley of the Mohawk. This lake was called 
by the Indians, Otsego. 

Between the point where the two branches of 
the river commingle and the lake at the source 
of the eastern branch of that beautiful stream, 
numbers of settlers had taken up their homes, 
and while the army of Sullivan was assembling, 
the Indians were making frequent raids upon 
scattered settlements to the eastward. So secure 
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did the Indians feel that they established a 
number of strong camps, occupying some of 
their old villages and joining in with several 
places that had never been abandoned. 

The plan outlined for the destruction of the 
Iroquois country provided for the assembling 
of a force at Otsego, which, at the proper time, 
would move down the east branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, clearing it of Indians by burning 
their towns, and uniting with General Sullivan 
at Tioga. A third division of the American 
army was to be assembled at Fort Pitt,* at the 
junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers, and proceeding northward along the 
Alleghany was to destroy the Indian settlements 
in that direction, reaching through to Chautau- 
qua and Connewango, and forming a junction 
with General Sullivan at Seneca Castle,* the 
chief town of the Senecas. 

To General Clinton was entrusted the move- 
ment through the Mohawk Valley, and thence 
by the east branch of the Susquehanna to Tioga, 
and it was decided that he should assemble his 
force on the lake that formed the source of the 

1 Pituburgh, Pa. 

* Also called Genesee, under many different spellingi. 
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river and descend to Tioga by boat when Gen- 
eral Sullivan should give the word for him to 
do so. 

It was a prodigious work to convey over the 
great rise of land from the Mohawk Valley the 
boats and military stores required for the two 
thousand men who were to be assembled under 
General Clinton, and it was necessary to con- 
struct a road upon which the materials might be 
moved. While Sullivan was building a road 
to Wyoming, Clinton was engaged in a similar 
work from the Mohawk Valley to Otsego Lake ; 
but while Sullivan had sixty-five miles of coun- 
try to thus penetrate, Clinton had not over 
twenty miles. Also, Clinton was well supplied 
with men, clothing for them, and food. 

I was entrusted with the business of convey- 
ing expresses from General Sullivan to General 
Clinton that the armies might be kept in touch 
with each other, and through June and July 
threaded the hundred and fifty miles of danger- 
ous country several times. Only the utmost 
secrecy and the exercise of extreme caution pre- 
vented my capture on several occasions, biit I 
fortunately escaped all the dangers and made 
the trips in safety. 
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It was upon one of these trips that I partici- 
pated in the first Independence Day celebration 
I had ever known. Our country as an independ- 
ent state was but three years old at that time, 
and the anniversary of the signing of our Dec- 
laration fell upon Sunday. I arrived at Otsego 
on that afternoon and had delivered my mes- 
sages to my commander. In the camp that 
evening I learned of the celebration that was 
to be held the next day. At the time appointed 
nearly all the army had assembled and an ex- 
ceedingly liberal dinner was provided, to which 
we all did full justice. Following the dinner, 
some small casks of rum were brought out and 
the liquor was passed among the men. Few of 
them refused to take their part, for in those 
days it was considered good for men to drink 
spirits. I had learned another lesson, however, 
and I filled my cup with water. Thirteen toasts 
were drunk, a small supply of rum being 
passed for each toast. I cannot recall all these 
toasts, but it may be interesting to repeat some 
of them, remembering that it was then very 
early in the history of our country. There were 
toasts to General Washington and the Army of 
the United States, The King and Queen of 
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France, General Sullivan and the Western 
Army, Civilisation or Death for American 
Savages, May this New World be the last Asy- 
lum for Freedom and Arts, and General Clin- 
ton — May his Soldiers be Invincible. 

There was much joy and festivity which was 
continued until a late hour in the evening, and 
some of the officers showed very plainly the 
effect of the liquor they had drunk. 

On the 30th of July I left Wyoming for my 
last trip to Otsego. I carried the information 
that General Sullivan would move on the fol- 
lowing day and that he would expect General 
Clinton at once to commence his advance down 
the river, to the end that there would be no 
delay in making the junction at Tioga. 

On my second day from camp I discovered 
an unusual commotion at one of the Indian vil- 
lages which I was passing by a wide detour. 
The Indians were assembled upon the river 
bank in evident alarm. After watching them 
for a long time, I saw two runners approaching 
from up the river, and upon arrival in the town 
they were surrounded by an excited crowd of 
people who appeared unable to restrain their 
curiosity and impatience. The sight was not 
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a familiar one, for the Indians as a rule are 
quite impassive, even in the presence of the 
most exciting circumstances. So unusual was 
the proceeding that my own curiosity got the 
better of me, and I threw prudence to the 
winds and rapidly made my way down the hill 
and finally into the village itself. So absorbed 
were the men in their discussion that my ap- 
proach was not observed until a child cried 
out a warning of my presence. 

Making the sign of peace by opening my 
right hand and swinging it three times from my 
breast to my side, I walked boldly among them 
and inquired why my brothers were so disturbed. 

"The white hunter may see for himself," 
said one of the chiefs, as he pointed toward the 
river. 

I looked, and for the moment was startled 
to observe that there was an exceedingly small 
quantity of water flowing in the bed of the 
stream. 

" It is the time of the growing corn and the 
streams are low," I said, referring to the usual 
drouth of summer. 

"The rains have been many," answered the 
chief, stating a fact which I well knew from 
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experience. " Last night the water was so deep 
that our young men played the water games. 
To-day, the fish have nowhere to swim and we 
can catch them in our hands." 

In the shallow pools I saw the fish crowding 
each other and gasping for the air that was 
denied them in the meagre supply of water 
left. 

I was mystified by the condition and found 
myself wondering greatly over the phenome- 
non. What could it mean? I knew the stream 
to be a generous one, for often had I been com- 
pelled to ford or swim across it on my journeys 
to and from Otsego. It should come nearly to 
my armpits at the point opposite where we 
were standing, and here it was not more than 
ankle deep in its narrowest and deepest part, 
while in the stream widened to a greater breadth 
of bed there was scarcely enough water to cover 
the bottom of the river. I stepped down the 
bank and, standing upon the wet and slimy 
stones, gazed up and down the river's course, 
astounded at what I saw, and at utter loss for 
an explanation. 

"What did the young men discover who went 
up the river?" I asked. 
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'' As my brother sees before him,'' replied one 
of the runners. 

^'The bad spirits have come and taken the 
water away," spoke one of the old men. " They 
are angry with the red men and have stolen the 
waters." 

A wail of desolation arose at this. Often I 
had heard it before when the news was told of 
the death of some chief or warrior while absent 
upon the trail. At this moment it gave me new 
concern, for I recalled that upon occasions 
when the bad spirits were believed to have 
gotten the prevailing hand over the good spirits, 
it was not unusual to make a sacrifice, and who 
knew that I might not be selected as the most 
suitable object to offer up on such a grave occa- 
sion? Clearly, it was time for me to be on my 
guard. 

" My brother," I said, approaching the chief, 
whom I recognised as an Onondaga, '^ I speak 
the language of the Scnecas, for many of them 
are my friends and they have taught me. I do 
not know what has caused the waters of the 
Susquehanna to disappear, and my heart is 
filled with wonder. If my brother will send 
two or three of his young men with me, we will 
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go to meet the waters and ask why they do not 
follow their accustomed path." 

He shook his head. " The rebels are at Ot- 
sego," he said. "They have done this to de- 
stroy the Indians, that we may no more have 
the river for our camps or to furnish us with 
food. It is not the bad spirits. The rebels have 
turned the waters back." 

Then turning suddenly upon me: 

" Dundiswa 1 the White Seneca 1 " he said 
with emphasis. 

I started, for I did not believe that in my 
changed dress and the manner of wearing my 
hair, and the absence of paint and stain that 
I invariably wore while yet a savage, I would 
be recognised. 

" Yes," I answered, drawing myself proudly 
up. " My brother speaks the truth." 

" His home is no longer with the Indians," 
said the chief, and I saw the lowering looks of 
his men, most of whom were Delawares and 
Minnisinks, and from other small tribes. " The 
red men are no longer his brothers, and he 
joins the cause of the rebels who come to seize 
our lands and drive us from our homes." 

I believed that they were about to make me 
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a- prisoner, and for a moment deeply regretted 
that I had been so rash as to approach the vil- 
lage. However, my blood was up with the ex- 
citement of the adventure and I well knew that 
it was not a time to display lack of courage. 

" Listen, my brothers," I replied with calm 
deliberation, following the Indian manner of 
declamation. " Many times as we sat before 
the fire in the long house of the Sefnecas have 
the wise sachems told the young men-that the 
Great Spirit had commanded that the young 
and strong must nurture and care for their 
parents. The hunter who does not bring veni- 
son and warm furs to his father and mother 
will in turn be neglected by his children when 
he is aged, and will never be permitted to fol- 
low the pleasant paths in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. 

" My brothers, I made my home with the 
Senecas and was content, for I was one of them 
and followed their teachings. When we came 
with the British to Wyoming, after the battle 
and taking of scalps, I found my mother and 
sister. I did not know that they were there, 
as I had been a captive with the Senecas four 
summers. They were alone and unprotected, 
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and were attacked by Indians who were mad in 
their thirst for blood. I rescued them and led 
them away over the mountains to the homes of 
their people. Then I remembered the teach- 
ings of the sachems, and from that day I have 
gone no more to the homes of the Senecas lest 
they should ask me who provides meat for my 
mother in her declining years." 

" Dundiswa wanders far from the home of 
his mother," answered one of the men. " Are 
the forests and streams of Wyoming so barren 
that he must seek his game at so great a 
distance?" 

" My brother, the forest is wide and the 
hunter's will is his own," was my reply, in real- 
ity a polite hint that my business was my own. 
I knew well that it was a point of Indian eti- 
quette not to inquire too closely into the busi- 
ness of one whom they could not openly charge 
with a misdemeanour. 

The chief at that point put an end to further 
discussion. " Dundiswa has been long on the 
trail and the sun is strong in its heat. He will 
remain with us to rest and take food. Together, 
we will watch the river." 

I knew that the matter was settled for the 
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time, at least, and the display of the least im- 
patience upon my part might be dangerous. So 
I gravely bowed as though entirely pleased with 
the arrangements and turned with them to look 
again upon the mystery that now overshadowed 
all else. 



CHAPTER XII 

NIGHT IN THE FOREST 

Superstitious people arc ever fearful ^nd ap- 
prehensive, and especially is this true when they 
encounter a condition in nature that is some- 
what out of the ordinary. The Indians, living 
in so close touch with nature, were not only 
deeply superstitious but they were disturbed and 
troubled by most trivial occurrences, while 
a phenomenon like an eclipse or the fall of a 
shower of meteors would arouse a nation to a 
frenzy of fear. It was not, therefore, a matter 
for wonderment that a decrease of at least two- 
thirds in the flow of the river, coming upon 
them suddenly and without a protracted drouth, 
should be regarded with an awe that forebade 
the consideration of other subjects, and filled 
them with a fear that increased each moment. 
Also, I must confess to no little uneasiness and 
curiosity myself. I was not entirely free from 
the superstitions of the red men^ for I had been 
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reared among them during four years of an im- 
pressionable period in my life. Still, I did not 
attribute the decrease in the flow of the river 
to other than natural causes, though I was 
deeply puzzled as to what these causes might be. 
During the afternoon several parties of In- 
dians from down the river joined us. They had 
proceeded cautiously upstream, not knowing 
what the turning of a bend would disclose, and 
scouting carefully lest they might plunge into 
^ some unlooked-for trap. 

It was known to all, of course, that a force 
of rebel soldiers was being assembled at Otsego, 
and to this cause the blame was naturally at- 
tached. Through some incantation the rebels 
had enchanted the stream; or they had opened 
a tunnel through the hills and had turned the 
lake into the Mohawk Valley; they had dis- 
closed a great cave that swallowed the water 
into the ground ; or they had engaged the bad 
spirits to come and carry away the water upon 
their backs. The country lying either side of 
the river abounded in rattlesnakes, and one of 
the men advanced the theory that a great ser- 
pent had come out of the mountains and was 
lying in the bed of the river, as the smaller ones 
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often did at the time of shedding their skins in 
the early summer. This theory found many ad- 
herents, and finally two of the young men vol- 
unteered to go up the river until within an 
hour of sunset in search of the monster serpent, 
that each moment seemed more real when the 
theory had been once advanced. The under- 
taking was regarded as hazardous, and war- 
riors who would have had no hesitation in 
taking the trail of a known foe, displayed no 
hesitancy in declining to search for an unrecog- 
nisable monster or unseen force that had accom- 
plished something of which they never before 
had heard. When, therefore, I volunteered to 
accompany the young men no one raised objec- 
tion, and we set off immediately, I leading the 
way and the two Indians following close at my 

heels. 

We proceeded with some caution, for I be- 
lieved that it was best to favour the whim of my 
companions, generally keeping quite close to 
the river bank and pausing frequently to look 
ahead when we should come to a straightaway 
section. I must confess that I resorted to con- 
siderable deception after we had gone a mile 
or two from the village, for I wished to make 
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my escape, and I did not welcome the project 
of an encounter with the two men who accom- 
panied me. I came to abrupt pauses, and stood 
a long time listening intently. I carried my 
hatchet in my hand ready for instant use, and 
on several occasions stepped quickly behind a 
tree as one might to avoid an approaching foe. 
If we neared the river bank I hung back, coming 
to it with extreme caution, and when we led 
away again I glanced frequently over my 
shoulder. 

It gratified me to observe that my apparent 
fear was contagious and that my companions 
had grown so nervous that the breaking of a 
twig would cause both of them to jump for 
cover as quickly as they would had a rifle rung 
out its warning note. 

We were in a considerable thicket, just passing 
the brow of a low hill that came down so closely 
to the river that we needs must make a slight 
detour, when I saw a large rattlesnake rear itself 
before me and coil for its stroke. 

Ordinarily I would have stepped quickly 
aside, and before the serpent could have recov- 
ered from its leap forward, would have dealt it a 
blow with my javelin or hatchet. But this time 
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I sprang backward with a yell that echoed far 
up and down the valley, colliding so violently 
with the man behind me that he fell upon his 
back in the bushes. The second man turned 
and ran with all speed. I shouted again, and 
plunged into the thicket after him, before the 
Indian I had bowled over could regain his feet. 
I ran only a few yards, then turned quickly 
aside and silently swung myself into the 
branches of a young hemlock. A moment later 
there was a rush and scramble down the hill, 
and I knew that both my companions were in 
full tilt toward the village some miles distant 

But I did not pause long, nor did I give utter- 
ance to the laughter that was within me. Their 
panic might soon subside, and if they should 
summon courage to return it would be best for 
me to be absent at that time. I hurried for- 
ward until I found a favourable place, and then 
crossing the river, struck away through the hills 
on the north toward Otsego. 

Night came on, and still I pressed ahead, for 
the strange mystery of the lessening water of 
the river was upon me and I sought its solution. 

Night in the forest, — the strange, mysteri- 
ous, ghost-like, mighty forest 1 What an over- 
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powering, impressive season it is I How little 
and puny seems man in that great realm of 
shrouded mystery I 

Night signals the awakening of the forest, for 
in the darkness those creatures that fear to be- 
tray their presence in the broad light of day 
come forth to hunt, to sport, to utter their cries, 
to crouch in the paths of their prey, to skulk, 
or crawl, or stalk, or climb, or fly under cover 
of the brooding darkness in places they would 
not venture to approach in the light of sun. The 
blacksnake, lying curled all day around the 
head of some dark gnarled tree trunk from 
which he is with difficulty distinguished, un- 
coils at night and glides noiselessly over the 
branches, poking his head under the leaves 
whene'er his keen scent tells him a nest of fledg- 
lings is near. The tawny lynx, whose coat may 
scarce be told from the carpet of last fall's 
brown leaves, screams to his mate at intervals 
as they hunt the timid rabbit by starlight, or 
watch with bold eagerness upon the path of the 
doe and her fawn. The hedgehog clumsily 
clambers down from the tree crotch where he has 
spent the day, and with his lance-like armour 
all pointed out for his protection, snuffles and 
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grunts as he noses from rotten logs the grubs 
and borers that provide him with choice mor- 
sels. The deer, ever timid except when at bay, 
cautiously by night pick their way to the salt 
licks or to the cooling streams in which they 
slake their thirst. The cautious fox, wary and 
watchful in every hour of sunlight, at night 
hunts partridge nests with a carelessness that is 
born of the knowledge that a few quick leaps 
into the darkness provides him a haven of safety. 
The bear finds in the cool of night a comfort 
that does not exist in the daytime, and so he 
often rests in his hollow tree or cave while the 
sun is high, to come forth when the shadows 
lengthen and roam whither he will. The night 
hawk sets up his cry, katydid and cricket tune 
their sharp notes; the tree toad fills the air with 
his guttural tones; the awful hootings of the 
owls echo from hill to hill. There are surprises 
and alarms ; retreats, encounters, triumphs, and 
tragedies. The air is set quivering by an ago- 
nised cry of pain — followed by the growl of 
satisfaction and the crunching of bones. There 
are rushes through the underbrush that you do 
not understand, and strange sounds pour down 
upon you from every side until you stand con- 
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fused, and fearful to go forward into the gloom 
you cannot penetrate by sight Fortunate in- 
deed is the wayfarer if his blood is not chilled by 
the distant bark of wolf, answered almost im- 
mediately from the ' neighbouring hill by the 
rallying cry that calls the pack from their dens 
and sends them hunting upon the trail. 

But this night, upon familiar ground, wind- 
ing in and out close beside the river channel, 
keeping the path by that almost unerring in- 
stinct that had been taught me throughout four 
years of life spent with the children of the for- 
ests themselves, I paid small heed to all that was 
transpiring about me. There, through the nar- 
row openings in the trees I saw the Guide Star,^ 
and in my thoughts ran the legend taught me 
in the red men's home that gave me knowledge 
of Ga-do-waas. 

1 Pohrit. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

GA-DO-WAAS ^ 

The aged Indian speaks: 

" Know, my children, that the stars which you 
see in the heavens at night are the spirits of those 
who are on their way to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Far above in the heavens, always in 
the same place, you will find the Watcher, or the 
Guide Star, and he never moves away from the 
door of his lodge. The Great Spirit set him 
there and bade him keep vigil, and to light his 
fires every night that those who journey upon 
the many paths from all quarters of the earth 
may not lose the trail in the darkness and turn 
to hostile countries. 

"The Watcher, my children, sees when a 
spirit is about to leave the body, and he sends a 
star to accompany it. Sometimes we may see 
those stars rushing down to earth, and they give 
us great uneasiness, for we do not know that they 

1 The Milky Way. 
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may not be coming to accompany us, and we are 
sorry when wc are called upon to go away and 
leave our friends. But we cannot always see 
the stars when they come, for our eyes are not 
opened. The spirit sees the star and goes with 
it on the long journey, and the star gives him 
light and warmth. 

" My children, the stars go with the spirits from 
all parts of the earth, and so we see them on all 
sides of the heavens. But they go in one direc- 
tion, and after many moons they come together 
in one trail that we call Ga-do-waas, for it is 
the road of the souls. There are so many stars 
guiding the spirits along this path that their 
blended light comes down to us and we may see 
and know that our friends do not wander in 
darkness. 

" When the spirits come to the Watcher, he 
reaches out his hand and takes the star that has 
been the spirit's guide from the earth, for the 
spirit does not need the star's light in the Place 
of the Maker. The star is sent back to lead 
another spirit to the door. 

" My children, the old men, our fathers, have 
told us that there is a place where the trail 
divides, and those who are careless and do not 
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follow closely the guidance of the stars take a 
downward path because it looks easier. But on 
that downward path are seen only the foot- 
prints of adults; for the little children cling 
closely to their stars and they all come to the 
Guide Star, beyond whom it always is light" 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MYSTERY OF THE LAKE 

Thus uplifted in my thoughts, I fared through 
the night and came soon after daylight upon 
Clinton's camp at the foot of the lake. 

And there I found the solution of the mystery 
that had so wrought upon the imagination of 
the Indians, and had pushed me to my wit's end 
in the effort to come to its unravelling. 

Clinton discovered that the stream flowing 
from the lake was not deep enough to float his 
boats, laden with men, stores, and arms. Also, 
he realised that it would require months of time 
and an expenditure of labour and money that 
could not be afforded, to cut a military road 
through the forests and rough country inter- 
vening between Otsego and Tioga. He had 
been misinformed about the size of the Susque- 
hanna at its source, the report evidently having 
been made by those who had gained their knowl- 
edge of the stream in the spring when it was at 
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full banks from the melting snows. He at first 
saw no way to make his advance, but he knew 
that such a way must be found. For days and 
weeks, scores of ox teams had been hauling boats 
and supplies from the Mohawk Valley to Otsego, 
and nearly two thousand soldiers were assem- 
bled around the lake. The junction must be 
made with Sullivan at the appointed time, and 
he had been directed to clear the country lying 
between Otsego and Tioga of roving bands of 
Indians, burn their villages, and wholly de- 
stroy their crops. 

In those days, the men upon whom fell the 
execution of manoeuvres often were taxed to the 
utmost to devise plans and institute ;neasures 
that would save them from defeat. In one battle 
where our patriot force had a large cannon 
and only small balls to load it with, they secured 
patches of carpet and wrapping the balls, found 
that they tightly filled the bore of the gun and 
went quite true to the mark. So Clinton, when 
he was confronted with the fact that there was 
not enough water in the channel to float his . 
boats down the east branch of the Susquehanna 
and permit him to make his expected junction 
with Sullivan, cast his eyes upon the lake lying 
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there before him, eight miles in length and from 
a half mile to a mile wide. And then he found 
a way out of the difficulty. 

He directed his men to cut down certain great 
giants of the forest that grew upon the shores of 
the lake. These were hewn and squared and 
cut into lengths which were floated to the outlet. 
And here was built a dam, strong and secure, 
holding back the waters of the lake, while the 
channel of the Susquehanna ran nearly dry until 
it came to the junction with the Unadilla, far 
below. 

Inch by inch, slowly rose the water in the 
vast reservoir. The watching men saw in a day 
scarce any advance up the pole they had set a 
few feet out that they might gauge the increase. 
In a week, however, they noted that notches cut 
in their rude marker were disappearing under 
the water's surface. Like the upspringing of 
a stalk of corn, we may not see its progress when 
we look to-day, but when we come again to- 
morrow, lol it has sent forth a new leaf and 
added to its height another joint 

The mighty springs that fed Otsego must have 
felt the increased weight upon their heads, but 
back of them the hidden reservoirs poured forth 
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their copious streams, adding each moment to 
the store that the General was holding back 
that it might aid him in the work of destruction 
upon which he was bent. The timid waters 
looked over into shallows they had hitherto not 
beheld. Cautiously, they lapped a little higher 
each day — surprising now a flower that grew 
on the sloping bank by reaching up to its roots, 
its leaves, its stem; and then in time engulfing 
its petals and holding them down where the air 
did not reach them or the warmth of the sun 
was not felt. The mink and the otter wondered 
greatly when the spray from the wave first 
sprinkled the doors of the snug homes they had 
dug in the banks of the lake, well above the dan- 
ger line ; and when, a few days later, their warm 
nests were invaded by the restless enemy, they 
brought their little ones forth in alarm and 
sought shelter where they might. Even the 
trees near the shore noted the change, for the 
water stood about their roots in unaccustomed 
manner, and the foliage grew yellow and lifeless 
because the feet of the trees were standing ever 
in water. 

Clinton guarded his secret well from the In- 
dians who hovered near. He doubled his sen- 
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tries all around the foot of the lake, and sent oat 
frequent scouting parties to range the country 
and keep the red men at a distance. The In- 
dians along the river noted the diminished water 
as we have seen, but did not realise the cause. 
Child-like and superstitious, the Indian does not 
find a scientific explanation for any phenome- 
non. Clinton knew this, and he counted that he 
would come upon the Indians so strangely that 
they would offer little resistance to his soldiers. 
For nearly a mile below the dam that im- 
pounded the water, his flat-bottomed boats were 
waiting, — two hundred and fifty of them, — 
loaded with their baggage and each with three 
men assigned to its care. He was ready to move 
when word should come from General Sullivan. 

I brought to Clinton^s hands the express that 
told him that Sullivan would march on the last 
day of July, and that the juncture of the two 
armies should be made at Tioga not later than 
August twentieth. 

It has ever since been to me a matter for won- 
derment as to how General Clinton timed his 
departure so nicely that he accomplished the 
march within the exact time set by his com- 
manding officer. Concerning the territory 
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through which he must pass, he knew only what 
he had gained from his scouts, and they could 
not foresee the emergencies that might arise. 
But he was a man of deep vanity and had great 
confidence in himself, and he firmly believed 
that whatever he should undertake he would 
accomplish. 

Waiting four days after my arrival. General 
Clinton on Sunday night, August eighth, gave 
orders that the army would move early the next 
morning. Then he directed that the top layer 
of timbers on the dam be removed, and when 
this was done, the water began to pour down 
the river bed, slowly bringing it to boating 
stage. During the night more of the dam was 
broken up, and by morning there remained no 
bar to the free outlet of the lake. The water 
had been raised nearly twenty inches above its 
normal height, and Clinton estimated that at 
least ten days would pass before the lake came 
again to the accustomed level. 

The Indians along the easterly branch of the 
Susquehanna Valley saw the rising waters, and 
wondered anew. Soon, their scouting parties 
brought tidings that a great fleet of boats were 
coming upon the river that had lent itself to the 
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white man — holding back when he bade it, 
that it might rise in strength and bear his bur- 
dens ; while his army — a mighty legion, num- 
bering many times more than all the warriors 
of the Iroquois combined — marched upon the 
land. The Indian scouts told how at night the 
army camped beside the boats, and that in the 
day the soldiers were never long separated from 
their stores. 

The hopelessness, the futility of the meagre 
handful of men contending against this force, 
was recognised by every chief that had at his 
command a band of warriors anywhere in Clin- 
ton's path. They did not await his arrival or in 
a single instance offer him battle. Keeping just 
in advance of his army, they retired, mourn- 
fully and sullenly; and never again did they 
occupy these lands as homes. They saw the 
poor bark houses that had sheltered them go 
down into ashes ; the orchards they had planted, 
fall beneath the axes of Clinton's men ; the crops 
their women and children had tended, torn and 
trampled by ruthless men. 

A way was being made for the resistless march 
of civilisation to penetrate their cherished 
country. Compared to it, the feeble outcrop- 
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pings of scattered settlements in the past had 
been as child's play. 

Far away over the mountain ranges, upon a 
narrow strip lying along the coast of the great 
bitter waters, a new Nation was struggling up- 
ward in its infancy, and a mighty Confederacy 
was being forged and welded together in a 
Union that is not to be broken through all the 
cycles of time. Here in the forest, the first 
blows were being dealt that brought death 
wounds to a Confederacy that had no parallel 
among uncivilised people. 



CHAPTER XV 

I TURN NORTHWARD 

Clinton 
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it was possible to do so, and until he had stnrckr 
his first decisive blow, he kept his arrt^ within 
touch of his boats which were laboriously mak- 
ing their way up the shallow river against a 
swift current. It would not do to risk an attack 
during the first stage of the campaign that might 
endanger the quantities of flour and provisions 
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that he was compelled to carry for the sustenance 
olf his men. With the army there were some 
droves of cattle that were being taken along to 
supply meat when it finally became necessary 
to abandon the boats and strike away from the 
water trail. There were heavy cannon, too 
— cuitibersome, unwieldy instruments whose 
wheels cut deep into the soft soil or sank to 
the axle^ in swampy lands. Long lines of men, 
straining upon heavy ropes, aided the horses and 
oxen in dragging forward these pieces of ordi- 
nance which the woodsmen considered quite use- 
less, but about which the Commander was ever 
anxious and most solicitous. 

There has been in the history of the world 
scarcely a parallel expedition. Cutting loose 
from his base of supplies, Sullivan marched his 
army into a hostile country in which there were 
no roads and no continuing water route. How 
great opposition he would encounter, Sullivan 
did not know, for there had been rumours that 
the British had sent forward a considerable 
force from Niagara to assist in repelling the 
invasion. If he were trapped and should be 
overcome, it meant utter annihilation of his 
army. Months must elapse before aid could be 
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sent to him in the event of disaster, if, indeed, 
he might look for any aid at all. For boldness 
in design and heroic courage in execution, 
the invasion of Sullivan deserves to stand be- 
side the great military achievements of all the 
world. 

Upon returning to Sullivan's army with Gen- 
eral Clinton, I discovered that in my absence 
Lieutenant Tone had joined the expedition, and 
so I attached myself to his regiment. It was 
not the intention of the Commander to send out 
scouts to any great extent. He did not care to 
know particularly concerning the movements of 
his foes, as his plan was to meet and crush with 
the combined weight of his entire force what- 
ever opposition might present itself. However, 
Lieutenant Tone and myself were told by the 
General that our services might be required, 
and I think that we were both anxious that 
they should be. The slow progress of the army 
was irksome, for we made at first only six or 
eight miles a day, and we would have enjoyed 
the freedom of ranging at will as we might 
choose, and relishing the dangers that we might 
meet. 

Soon I began to realise as I had not before 
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what this all meant. ^ The rich bottom lands 
above Tioga toward Chemung had been culti- 
vated by the Indians, and they had a consider- 
able village at Chemung. The destruction of 
the country that had been commanded by Wash- 
ington commenced almost with the first ad- 
vance of the army. Through extensive fields, 
planted to com and beans and squashes, the three 
" Sustainers of Life " upon which the Iroquoian 
nations depended, now growing luxuriantly and 
fast making pace for the harvest, moved files of 
soldiers who cut with short scythes, or trampled 
down and uprooted that upon which the In- 
dians depended for sustenance, and without 
which they would starve during the winter that 
would follow in the wake of the army. 

To the poor houses, built of bark or logs at 
the expenditure of such great time and labour — 
these homes that might shelter the children and 
the aged and keep from them the blasts of icy 
winds and the storms of snow and sleet — to 
the houses they put the torch; and when the 
army moved on to the pipe of fife and beat of 
drum, the smoking embers and the tangled, 
ruined fields were left where thrift and industry 
had been found. 
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Lieutenant Tone and I went forward the next 
day after the destruction of Chemung, and dis- 
covered that the army was under close surveil- 
lance at all times and that the Indians were fall- 
ing back as rapidly as necessary to keep out of 
our reach. By working a considerable detour 
over the mountains, we came near Newtown,* 
a village containing some thirty or forty houses 
and surrounded by extensive fields of grain and 
a number of fine orchards. We could not ap- 
proach the village closely, but we observed that 
a considerable force of Indians and British were 
here assembled and that preparations had been 
made to give battle to the invader. We imme- 
diately started on our return to the army, fear- 
ing that upon the level bottom lands of the river 
it might have made more rapid advance than 
usual and might fall into ambush. I recalled 
the fate of Herkimer at Oriskany, though I 
knew that Sullivan was not so poorly prepared 
against sudden attack. We reached camp late 
in the evening and at once put General Sulli- 
van in possession of such information as we had 
secured. 

The army started early on the following 

1 Near the present site of Elmira, N. Y. 
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morning, and three companies of Morgan's rifle- 
men, the pride of Washington, were in the lead. 
They were veterans of many battles and were 
in no manner inferior to their enemy in wood- 
craft. We had marched about four miles when 
the riflemen discovered the attempted ambus- 
cade, and the entire army was drawn up in the 
order of battle. 

The Indians were commanded by Thayen- 
daga (Joseph Brant), whose courage and cun- 
ning were never wanting. With him were two 
battalions of the Royal Greens and Tories, com- 
manded by Colonel Joseph Butler. With ex- 
treme cunning they had set their trap. One 
end of their line rested on the bank of the river 
where led the Indian trail that our army was 
following. Then leading to the east and curv- 
ing over the side of a hill toward the river until 
it came to the edge of a swamp, were rude log 
breastworks and rifle pits. Had the army moved 
forward along the trail, it would finally have 
become engaged at the town with the British 
companies there stationed. 

At that moment the Indians who occupied the . 
breastworks and were concealed in the masked 
rifle pits would have fallen upon the flank of 
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SuUivao's force, stampeding the cattle and 
waggon trains and putting the army to rout. 
Hemmed in on two sides by the river, flanked 
by a swamp and the warriors led by Brant, in 
the front opposed by British regulars, the fate 
of Sullivan's army would have been sealed — 
and its loss at that time would have been an ir- 
reparable one. 

But Sullivan paused just before entering the 
trap, and planting his cannon, he commenced 
an artillery fire that awoke the echoes of the 
hills and sent terror to the hearts of those who 
blocked his way. Skirmish lines were sent out 
and firing continued for some time. At length, 
however, some companies of riflemen succeeded 
in turning the enemy's flank and coming upon 
them from the rear. At the same moment an 
advance was made in front, and in a few mo- 
ments the cry of retreat ran through the Indian 
lines and the battle was won. 

The last stand of the Iroquois was made at 
Newtown. 

Henceforth the monster that had been built 
up so boldly and insolently under the eyes of 
Indian scouts; that went forward so noisily 
upon land and water without attempt at con- 
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cealment; that dragged with such infinite labour 
cannon with which to hurl great balls upon them 
and roar with thunderous voice ; that breathed 
destruction upon the land and thus matched the 
cruelty of the civilised against the cruelty of 
the savage — would not be opposed in its 
progress. 

Sullenly, sadly, the red men would fall back 
from village to village — their women and chil- 
dren, the aged and infirm, would be torn from 
homes that they had loved, and the fields that 
they had tended and cared for would be swept 
as by fire. 

That evening, after the army had moved 
through the village and burned the houses. Gen- 
eral Sullivan summoned me to headquarters, 
and upon entering his tent I found him alone. 

" Cochrane," he said, " it is my belief that 
we have seen the last of our fighting upon this 
campaign. In a few days, if we observe no fur- 
ther evidences of an attempt to stay the invasion, 
we shall cast off all impediments and make 
more rapid progress, laying waste to everything 
upon which we come that may be used for food 
or shelter. My army is invincible, as has been 
proven to-day, and the Indians by this time must 
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be aware of that fact. I am convinced that the 
British have sent them little help, and those 
small forces which have been sent will now be 
withdrawn and the Iroquois tribes will be left 
to their fate — deserted by those to whom they 
have given allegiance." 

He waited a few moments, watching me as if 
to see how his words impressed me. Then he 
continued : 

"You have friends among some of these 
tribes?" 

"Yes, sir. I often feel as if I was more a 
Seneca than a white. They were kind to me and 
I love them." 

" This white girl of whom you have spoken — 
I do not recall her name — " 

" Constance Leonard," I prompted. 

" Yes ; she is a captive, I believe you told me, 
though in reality she has her own way with them 
so long as she does not attempt to escape? " 

" Practically that," I replied. The General 
waited again, I think for the purpose of giving 
me time to see what was in his mind. 

" Have I your permission to leave the army, 
sir? " I asked, quickly. 

General Sullivan bowed his head. " Do you 
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think it necessary, Cochrane? Is it the thing 
you desire? " 

" Certainly," I answered. " It is the only 
thing for me to do. No doubt the Indians will 
see the danger of risking another engagement 
with the army, and they will retire before your 
advance. You will find their villages unin- 
habited, and you will leave them in ruin along 
with their fields. They will watch you from 
the hill tops and the deep recesses of the forests, 
as they might watch the sweep of a tornado, but 
they will not venture within your path. When 
you come to the Genesee, the turning point of 
your march, the homes of the Scnecas will be 
deserted. Constance Leonard will be com- 
pelled to go with the Senecas, and if I remain 
with the army I may never see her again or be 
able to aid her in any manner." 

General Sullivan nodded approvingly. " I 
have no desire to shoot down the Indians or do 
them bodily harm," he said. " Upon approach- 
ing an Indian village, I shall cause one of the 
cannon to be fired to give them notice of my 
approach, and in an hour following the shot I 
shall order an advance. If any remain to give 
us battle, their blood will be upon their own 
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heads." He spoke musingly, but I believed 
that it was for my information. Then he roused 
himself and asked when I would leave. 

" Within an hour," I told him. 

" Do you have need of anything, or is there 
any way in which I can aid you? " 

" I need only such outfit as I have in my tent, 
and I must go by myself." 

" You will be in danger from the moment you 
leave our lines," he said. 

" Yes, especially if I come upon the British 
forces. But that is not of consequence. When 
danger comes, it is time to meet it." 

" You are a plucky lad, Cochrane," said the 
General, taking my hand. " I hope I may hear 
of your success." 

Lieutenant Tone at first would not listen to 
my plan of penetrating the Iroquois country 
ahead of the army, which, he declared, was little 
better than marching over to the enemy's lines 
and offering myself as a ready victim for the 
torture stake. As I proceeded with my few 
preparations for departure, however, he came to 
me and placed his hand on my shoulder. 

" Hang it, Cochrane," he said with great ear- 
nestness, " I Ve taken a fancy to you and I do 
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not like to see you throw your life away in this 
manner. I am going straight to General Sulli- 
van's headquarters and ask him to put you under 
arrest upon the charge of making plans to desert 
to the enemy." 

I laughed. " It was General Sullivan himself 
who suggested it," I told him. " I might never 
have thought of it until we should have come 
to Seneca Castle, and by that time Constance 
Leonard might be a hundred miles down the 
Alleghany, in one of the fortresses of Canada." 

A half hour later I went out from the camp, 
my face turned toward the north, knowing that 
the risk I had assumed would be crowded with 
hazards, but counting it a privilege to meet 
whatever dangers might arise along the way. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ALMOST A COWARD 

I RECALL that night as I recall few other nights 
of my life. The day had been hot and humid, 
and the air was so dull and heavy when we were 
engaged in the one-sided battle that the smoke 
.'^ from our cannon and rifles hung in dense layers 

k' over the valley or drifted lazily along the tree 

tops. The burning of the Indian houses added 
to the thickness of the atmosphere, and the glow 
of their embers and the leaping flames from 
campfires sent up a dull, red light that appeared 
to be caught and held by the smoky air, through 
which it could not penetrate, leaving high above 
it a great dome of inky blackness. Not a star 
came to my sight as I searched the heavens for 
my familiar guide after leaving the outpost. In 
the water of the river I saw the reflected light 
of the camp wavering in the ripples, and against 
the sky I could catch the dim outlines of the 
hills, which here crowd close upon the stream. 
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The hum of the camp came up behind me, in- 
distinct and unrecognisable, save occasionally 
when a circle would break into song. Beyond 
the camp murmur arose the bellowing of the 
cattle — poor dumb creatures that had been 
driven through swamp and over mountain trail 
until their hoofs were broken and bleeding; and 
they had yet more weary miles before them ere 
they would be slaughtered to furnish food and 
strength for those who were going forth upon 
the terrible mission to destroy and make home- 
less. Rolling along the surface of the water I 
heard the rattle of oar-locks, the crunch and 
grind of poles, the shouts and curses of men, and 
I knew that the boats were making their slow 
course from below and were being brought to 
anchor for the night opposite the land force. 

Now some of them turned the long bend in the 
river and I saw their flaring pine-knot torches 
sputtering as burning fat, and sending great 
volumes of pitch smoke to add to the pall tliat 
settled over this field where the Iroquoian Con- 
federacy had made its last stand. 

But all this was behind me, and no longer of 
interest. My way lay to the north, and out of it 
came neither gleam of light nor sound uttered 
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by man. I heard the screech and hoot of owls, 
but little else, for when these black nights settle 
down upon a wilderness the creatures there lurk- 
ing keep close within their nests, or dens, or 

m 

earth holes, or hollow trees. 

Then as I paused, almost heartsick and dis- 
couraged over the task before me, I heard sent 
up from the top of a mountain to the westward 
of the river, the long, mournful howl of a wolf. 
Always, this cry struck terror to my soul, and at 
this moment it recalled the night following the 
battle of Oriskany, when with Kinjocty to aid 
me we carried my wounded brother to the 
camp at Fort Stanwix.* 

Though I knew that the Indians had taken 
their dead from the field and by this time had 
covered them so deeply that the wolves could 
not come to them, I also knew that these keen- 
scented creatures would range the scene of 
battle and doubtless hang about the camp until 
morning, ready to attack either man or beast 
upon whom they came. I wavered a moment, 
half inclined to return to the circle of the camp- 
fires with the light and protection there to be 
found. I will admit that a great fear came 

I Sei "TTic White Seneca.** 
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upon me, and afterwards I was glad that the 
cowardice was with me in the night and not in 
an hour of the day when it might have been ob- 
served by others. If one must be a coward, let 
it be when no one else may note his weakness. 

But to save me from absolute poltroonery, 
there came at that instant the remembrance of 
Constance Leonard, who had my promise that 
I would make the attempt to rescue her from a 
life of captivity, and who waited there among 
the surroundings that were so repulsive to her, 
expecting me to keep my pledge. Sometimes 
during the last few weeks I had pictured the 
arrival of the army at Seneca Castle, and I had 
always seen myself in the picture as rushing 
forward to meet Constance as she came out of 
the village toward the river to greet us. I had 
been so impatient and so sanguine of success 
that I had not thought of the possibility that 
the Indians would flee upon our approach and 
take their captive with them, and that her res- 
cue would thus be defeated. Now I saw it all, 
as clearly as though it were written there in 
fire on the black arch of sky over my head. 

I began to reproach myself that I had not 
earlier thought of this, and because I had dallied 
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so long with the army. Why had I not gone 
ahead some days before, and by this time be 
awaiting opportunity to conceal Constance in 
some safe hiding place until Sullivan and his 
men should come to hand? Surely, I had 
waited too long, had been too neglectful of my 
promise to this beautiful white girl, whose cruel 
capture and bereavement made one of the bljick- 
est pages of all the history I then knew. Too 
many months had I left her a prey to fears, and 
now I would strike boldly and quickly, thoug[h 
the effort might be hopeless. 

What other fate than torture and death might 
one look for, who, having been identified with 
a victorious enemy, deliberately places himself 
in the hands of the vanquished but savage foe 
against whom he has been striving? It was the 
natural thing to expect, and at that time I saw 
in the venture only one result, unless through 
some fortunate combination of circumstances I 
should find it possible to avoid meeting any of 
the bands of Indian warriors until I should come 
upon Seneca Castle itself. 

But let it be torture at the stake if it must, 
my duty lay there, and I would take it up with 
all the courage and earnestness that I could 
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gather from the very great inspiration that came 
with every thought of Constance and her for- 
lorn and dangerous situation. 

Again the wolf-cry went up on the night air, 
half way down the mountain now, and it was 
answered almost immediately by a cry at the 
right and another at the left, and others coming 
quick upon them. The pack was gathering to 
range and hunt — to sniffle where they came 
upon the pool of blood, and snap aod snarl upon 
each other with foaming muz^fes arid glisten* 
ing fangs as they fought to get near to the pltfce 
where they could draw the sweet odour into their 
hot nostrils. 

It was but a step back there withiii the safety 
lines of light made by the campfires. The sol- 
diers had heard the yelping^pack, coming now 
from all directions over tfie hills, and were pil- 
ing upon the fires paOre of the light fuel ; for 
the sound was.^ne that no man might relish, 
and a ch^rful fire was a good antidote. Why 
not^itfth back and be safe, not only from the 
present danger, but from that which threatened 
should I come safely through this and meet the 
council at Seneca Castle? 

Thank God I I did not take one backward 
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step. Had I done so, I could not again have 
looked my mother or my sister Electa in the 
face, and I would have been fit only to have 
been treated as were those who attempted deser- 
tion when the army was forming. 

I ran quickly to the water^s edge, and stooping 
down looked across the surface of the river. I 
could distinguish some distance up the stream 
a dark object which I knew to be a small island 
or mere clump of alders grown up in the shal- 
low stream. The river at this point was some 
two hundred yards wide, and the alder clump 
was near the centre of the stream. I lost no 
time in wading out to it, finding the water not 
much deeper than to my knees. 

The bushes were stiff and obstinate, for they 
had grown up to contend against floods and 
driftwood and floating ice. However, I secured 
a foothold in the centre of the growth after some 
effort, and then felt quite secure. I knew that 
the wolves could not follow my trail beyond 
the edge of the stream, as the scent would be 
destroyed by the running water. If any of the 
animals came upon the island in crossing from 
one side to the other, it would no doubt be 
singly or in pairs and with my hatchet in hand 
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I would take my chances with a whole pack in 
detached numbers. 

Soon I heard them upon the river bank where 
I had stood a few minutes before. They snarled 
and snapped at each other when they lost my 
trail at the water. They splashed in the cur- 
rent and ran yelping up and down the bank ai 
though giving vent to their disappointment it 
being cheated out of a meal. Now they have 
gone again to other parts of the field and I 
heard them fighting and growling in the dis- 
tance, where they no doubt came upon the smell 
of blood, where some poor creature, wounded 
unto death had fallen down upon the forest floor. 

So all through the night they roamed over the 
battlefield at Newtown, and scarcely a half hour 
passed that I did not hear them upon the bank 
of the river, only a few yards distant. 

I saw the sentries heap fuel on the fires at the 
camp, and I counted the progress of the night 
by the rounds of the relief guard. Once a rifle 
spoke and the report was followed by the yelp 
of a wolf, which I fancied had been stealing up 
to pounce upon one of the horses or other ani- 
mals. Some commotion followed this alarm, 
but it quickly subsided. 
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With the coming of the first glow of dawn, 
the leader of the pack set up a long, tremulous 
howl, and I knew that the night's hunt was over. 
Within a few moments I saw some of the dark 
forms crossing the river to the southern side, and 
one that swam some ten yards below my island, 
when directly opposite me, lifted his nose and 
sniffed the air. He paused in his progress and 
swam in a circle several times, all the time 
sniffing the air as you may sometimes see a dog 
lift his muzzle when a summer breeze carries 
to his nostrils some delicate scent which he can 
scarcely trace. 

But the man-hunter did not detect my pres- 
ence, and went on his way. Sadly I regretted 
that I could not give him a bullet, but a shot 
would have alarmed the camp and sent out 
squads of men that I did not care to encounter. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OTHER FOES THAN RED MEN 

I PROCEEDED through the grey of the morning 
with great caution, fot I believed that the In- 
• dians would be early upon the scout to watch 
carefully the movements of the army. If I 
should be so unfortunate as to become a pris- 
oner, my chances of humane treatment would 
improve with each additional day and mile 
distant from the scene of a battle in which those 
who might capture me had been unsuccessful. 
I wished to make all possible haste, now that 
indecision had vanished, but my progress was 
exceedingly slow and tiresome until the day had 
fully come, when I could move with greater 
rapidity. 

Turning directly east, I crossed a high range 
of hills and entered a parallel valley through 
which ran a considerable stream. Then facing 
north again, I threw off much of my caution and 
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proceeded at a rapid pace throughout most of 
the day, until I became so fatigued that I was 
compelled to halt I had observed no trace 
of Indians since leaving Newtown, and as I 
was some miles distant from the regular trail 
leading along the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna and thence to Seneca Lake, I felt quite 
secure. Under the bank of a small stream I 
made a fire and cooked the meat of a squirrel 
that I had knocked down with my hatchet dur- 
ing the afternoon. When I had finished my 
meal, I extinguished the fire, and entering the 
creek walked some hundred yards up the stream, 
leaving the water at a favourable place, and 
picking my way with extreme care to a cluster 
of balsam trees. Climbing one of these to a 
height of about twenty feet, I interlaced some 
of the branches, and securing my rifle, hatchet, 
and pack against falling, leaned comfortably 
back against the trunk of the tree. It was not 
yet sunset when I took my place in the tree, but 
so exhausted was I with two days of exertion 
and a night during which I had not closed my 
eyes, that I at once fell asleep. 

The sound of voices awakened me, and I saw 
that it was twilight, with a red glow in the west 
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where the heavy clouds that had prevailed all 
day were breaking into wondrous shapes as the 
sun's rays kissed them good-night Though I 
could see nothing below me, owing to the thick 
balsams, I knew by the conversation that at least 
ten or twelve Indians were holding a consul- 
tation over the discovery of the place where I 
had cooked the squirrel. The fire was an In- 
dian's fire, they agreed. That is, it was built 
after the fashion of an Indian and not at all as 
a white man would build a fire. The bit of 
green beech upon which I had toasted my meat 
was cut and twisted as an Indian would perform 
the work. But why the fire and the cooked 
meat? An Indian alone in a country so filled 
with foes would not build a fire, but would eat 
his meat raw. Furthermore, there was but one, 
and what would a single Indian be doing there? 
Whoever he was, he could not be far distant, for 
the stones at the fireplace were still hot. They 
would wait and see what developed. They 
threw themselves upon the ground and for a 
long time remained as silent as the trees 
themselves. My situation was precarious, for 
I dared not move, and was becoming cramped 
and numb in every limb. But at length a 
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slight breeze sprang up and a few rain drops 
pattered down upon the foliage. This gave 
opportunity to change my position, greatly to 
my relief. 

When the little shower had passed, the In- 
dians were heard again in consultation. What 
did it matter, asked one. They might as well 
go down by the creek where there was driftwood 
and build a fire to keep away the beasts and mos- 
quitoes, and go to sleep. If one of their own 
people should be wandering in the woods, he 
would make himself known, and if it was a 
white man they could come upon him in the 
morning. So they went away, and soon I saw 
the cheerful glow of their fire and could imagine 
how they were stretched out around it upon 
bunches of evergreen boughs. 

Tired and sleepy as I was, I dared not remain 
in the tree for fear I would be discovered when 
it should come daylight. It was evident that 
there would be no rest for me that night, and 
so, securing my rifle and pack, I descended 
from my snug berth with reluctance and 
dropped lightly to the ground. 

My feet rested within a hand's span of the 
head of one of the Indians who had curled up on 
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the soft mat of dry needles and fallen asleep, and 
who had not been awakened by his companions 
when they moved to the creek. 

He sprang up in confusion, probably not real- 
ising what had awakened him, and doubtless be- 
lieving that a panther or wildcat had leaped 
toward him. I dodged deeper into the thicket 
and remained motionless a moment, but when 
I heard the man running and calling to his com- 
panions, I pushed on for some distance and 
again paused for fear they would hear my flight 
and give chase. After a long wait, and hearing 
nothing of pursuit, I proceeded cautiously and 
kept upon my way for hours. 

At length I became aware that I was being 
followed, and when I stood behind a tree and 
listened, I knew that it was by a foe whom no 
trick of trail hiding could turn from the pursuit. 
Distinctly I heard the soft patter of a panther's 
feet, and its low mewl as the scent of the trail 
told the hungry animal that he was drawing 
near his prey. I stooped quickly and picked 
up a stone, which I threw with all force in the 
direction of the sound, hoping to frighten tlie 
beast away. The animal paused and growled 
with anger, and I heard it strike and spit after 
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the manner of a cat when interrupted in its meal. 
I hurled a second stone which I kicked from 
the soft forest mould, and then a third. 

With this I ran a hundred yards, and turning 
quickly heard the animal running behind. I 
dared not stoop for another stone, fearing that 
the savage beast would leap upon me ere I could 
rise. But with my hatchet poised in my right 
hand, and grasping my knife in my left hand, 
I awaited the onslaught 

Soon I could discern the dark body, crawling 
close to the ground not to exceed a dozen feet 
away; and then, after a few breathless moments, 
appearing over the trunk of a fallen tree still 
nearer and on my right, I saw two phosphores- 
cent lights. With all the strength of my arm 
I hurled my hatchet and heard it crash against 
the skull of the animal that sought my life. 
There was a scream and a struggle in the gloom, 
but ere the beating upon the forest floor had 
ceased, there came a mighty rush, and I felt the 
impact of a tremendous blow upon my back 
and the slash of sharp claws upon my right 
shoulder. With my knife I struck with all my 
might — blindly, to be sure, but finding that 
my blow found lodgment, I stabbed again and 
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again, until I felt the slow withdrawal of the 
sharp claws that pierced my shoulders; and 
finally the almost crushing weight fell from my 
back. 
Then I sank down, and knew no more. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CATHARINE MONTOUR 

A THOUSAND pin points on my face, neck, and 
hands stung me into sensibility at the earliest 
grey of the morning, when the mites swarai in 
the forest and settle wherever they may find an 
object for their attack. Weak and dazed, not 
realising for a long time where I was, I looked 
about with that lack of interest that may be 
experienced by a man who is stunned. I at- 
tempted to sit up, and felt sharp twinges in my 
back and shoulders. My right arm was numb, 
and when I put up a hand to feel of it, I found 
that the sleeves of my shirt and jacket were 
soaked with blood. Slowly I drew myself to 
a sitting posture, and then my eyes rested upon 
a panther just behind me, my knife sticking to 
the hilt in its loins. 

By degrees the remembrance of the encoun- 
ter came to me, and when I had thought it all 
out, I pulled myself to my feet and staggered 
to the beast I had first slain by a throw of my 
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hatchet that cleft the animars skull. I noted 
that they were both full grown and doubtless 
mates, and I believed that while one had trailed 
me from the rear the other had gone ahead and 
lay in wait for my coming. 

Smeared with blood, wounded, and almost 
fainting, I dragged painfully forward until I 
came to a stream where, lying at full length in 
a little pool, I could slake my thirst and feel 
the cold water washing the fevered wounds upon 
my body. The loss of blood made me exceed- 
ingly thirsty, and when I had drunk my fill I 
was greatly refreshed and went forward again 
with more strength, but still slowly. 

Drinking frequently and often bathing my 
wounds, I covered some miles, and still in the 
early morning came upon a small village. I 
observed no stir about the houses, and supposed 
the village had been deserted upon hearing news 
of the approach of Sullivan's army. On near- 
ing one of the houses, however, I saw some 
women looking from the door. They were 
greatly frightened and were about to run, when 
I called to them and made signs that I was in 
distress. Two of them came to my side and 
assisted me to the cabin. They knew at once 
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that I had had an encounter with a wild beast 
and set about an immediate dressing of my 
wounds. My clothing was stripped off and sev- 
eral long cuts on my shoulders and back were 
first washed with weak lye. Then the wounds 
were covered with poultices made of herbs that 
were always at hand, and the whole bound 
tightly with strips of pliable bark. The panther 
had sunk his teeth into the upper part of my 
arm, and had my shirt and jacket not been un- 
usually strong, he would have torn out a mouth- « 
ful of flesh. The arm was badly swollen and- 
pained me greatly. One of the women seized 
my arm, and putting the wounds to her lips in 
quick succession drew upon them and manipu- 
lated the feverish, purple flesh until I groaned 
with pain. In this manner she set the several 
wounds bleeding, and this they kept up for some 
minutes, when the cleansing solution was used 
and the poultices were tied on. 

This done, one of the women handed me the 
customary bowl of gruel which I drank greedily, 
and then rolled over among the furs of a couch 
and went fast asleep. About mid-day I awak- 
ened, and the women bound fresh poultices upon 
my wounds, expressing satisfaction over the ap- 
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pearance of the scars. They told me that all 
the mien were absent with Brant and Butler in 
the war against the whites, and when I in- 
formed them of the result at Newtown and the 
advance of Sullivan's army, they were in favour 
of immediate flight, although their village was 
some miles to the eastward of the intended 
advance. 

I remained at this village the balance of that 
day and night, and started forward the next 
morning carrying such supply of parched corn 
and dried meat as I wished. My wounds had 
been carefully tended by skilful hands, my 
clothing had been washed and mended, and I 
had been supplied with food and a place to 
sleep — and yet I could give nothing in return. 
Nor did these people ask payment or any com- 
pensation whatever. The children of the forest 
gave freely of their skill and their substance to 
aid those who were unfortunate or in trouble, 
nor did they think this a hardship, even though 
they had little of their own. 

Now I turned westward, and though my con- 
dition was not favourable for rapid progress, 
my impatience was so great that I permitted 
nothing to hinder me. In the middle of the 
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afternoon I came upon the main trail leading 
from the lake region to the Susquehanna Val- 
ley, and I was gratified to observe that there was 
as yet no appearance of the passage of a large 
body, either Indians or whites, toward the 
north. Though I had lost a day through my 
encounter with the panthers, I had flanked the 
retreating Indians and was, of course, far ahead 
of the advancing army. Nevertheless, I felt 
certain that either small parties of warriors or 
runners had been despatched to the Indian set- 
tlements above to make known the unwelcome 
tidings of defeat. 

I came near evening to Catharine's Town, a 
large village on Seneca Creek, some four miles 
above the Seneca Lake. I knew that Catharine 
Montour ruled this settlement with a power 
that was absolute. She was a French and In- 
dian woman, and probably since the days of the 
Borgias there was never a woman who had more 
savagery in her nature and whose springs of ten- 
derness and pity were so dry. Of powerful 
build, almost incapable of fatigue, quick to seize 
upon an advantage, shocked by no deed of cru- 
elty, she exercised a masterful influence upon 
the Indians. Also, they feared her greatly, for 
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she did not shrink from personal encounter to 
carry her point, and it was reported that upon 
more than one occasion she had boldly attacked 
those who opposed her and by her strength and 
agility had put them to flight. Her sister was 
the Queen Esther of the Wyoming massacre, 
and by her fearful excesses and frenzied coun- 
sels and commands, she excited the warriors to 
many of the atrocities of that day and night, 
thus wreaking terrible vengeance for the death 
of her son at the hands of a settler a few days 
before. 

Though I knew Catharine Montour's hatred 
of the whites and the danger that I ran in ap- 
proaching the village in which her word was 
law, I felt that I must run the risk. My wounds 
needed dressing, and in my condition I did not 
feel that it was safe for me to remain in the 
forest over night. 

I rested, therefore, and bathed my face and 
hands that I might gain strength, and putting 
on my boldest manner and bravest step, left the 
shelter of the woods. There were great fields 
of corn, beans, and squashes on every side of 
Catharine's Town, and the crops were in a high 
state of cultivation. Large orchards were scat- 
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tcrcd well over the clearing, the branches bend- 
ing under their load of fruit The village of 
thirty or forty houses stood on a gentle emi- 
nence in the centre of the clearing. It was a 
peaceful, beautiful sight, as far removed from 
the one that took its place in a few hours as may 
be the sunlit sky of a day in June from the crash 
and roar of a winter tempest. The harvest had 
not begun, as it was but the first day of the first 
autumn month. Nor would that harvest ever 
be opened by those who garnered to provide 
against the time of frost and snow. 

The children and maidens were leaving the 
fields as I approached. All day they had been 
active, driving away the flocks of blackbirds and 
crows that persistently hovered near or soared 
in chattering companies over the corn and cawed 
in mockery at the children who whirled their 
rattles or beat upon drums. Night was falling, 
and the birds had sought their distant nests. The 
watchers in the fields hailed the relief and went 
gladly toward their homes. I heard upon the 
still air the sharp commands of the women, 
sending forth the dogs, which must keep 
guard through the night against the ravages 
of raccoons. 
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My heart sank within me, for I knew that 
there came rolling up the valley a foe that 
neither the rattles and drums of the children, 
nor the savage growls and baying alarm of the 
faithful dogs could swerve from its purpose of 
destruction. 

The dogs, running through the fields to take 
up the work to which they had been trained, 
came upon my trail, and bounded forward under 
full cry. I silenced them as they neared me, 
for I knew well how to command them. But 
they had been heard in the village, and so when 
I approached, Catharine Montour stood there to 
meet me near the entrance of the first house, and 
back of her the old men and women, and the 
children, crowded together. 

Like a statue she stood there in the gathering 
darkness, her arms folded across her breast — 
watching me as I came forward at an easy stride 
— alert, on guard, and absolutely without fear. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

Of stature, Catharine Montour was above the 
medium, and although three-quarters of a cen- 
tury had wheeled its flight oyer her head, she 
stood as straight and firm as a woman half her 
age. Her hair, plaited in long braids after the 
Indian fashion, showed scarcely a thread of 
grey. Her eyes were strong and quick, while 
her features were round and full, betraying little 
indication of her years. It was the wonderful 
poise of her body and the perfect carriage ac- 
companying it that gave her a dignity that com- 
pelled the respect of everyone. She looked the 
part of " one born to command " even though 
you saw her at a distance, and in any group of 
women you would single her out as a leader. 
Tradition said that her father was a French 
nobleman. Her mother was a Mohawk woman, 
the daughter of a sagwah. While very young, 
Catharine married a Seneca chief, and for half 
a century she had been accustomed to deeds of 
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valour and bravery, and had performed them 
herself. Some years previous to her husband's 
death his right arm was rendered useless through 
an encounter with some wolves. He would have 
lost his life on that occasion had not Catharine, 
seeing his peril, gone to his aid in time to kill 
the wolf that had fastened its teeth in the chief's 
arm, and then held the pack at bay for nearly 
an hour until help fortunately arrived. From 
that time Catharine Montour was such a leader 
as no other woman had been in the councils and 
deliberations of the red men, and she had ruled 
her village with a strength and wisdom seldom 
observed. All the Iroquoian tribes were rep- 
resented in Catharine's Town, and with them 
people from other tribes who were subject to the 
Iroquois ; yet she kept it in absolute peace, and 
there were no fields that were better tilled, and 
no orchards more fruitful than those that were 
spread out on either hand within her view. 

She spoke, in almost perfect English as I 
neared her, and her voice had about it the ring 
of authority. 
" Does the white man come as a friend? " 
" As a friend," I replied in the Seneca tongue ; 
" and not as a white man." 
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She started, and bent her head towards me as 
if more clearly to discern my face. 

" Are others with you? " 

^^ None. I am alone, and have been wounded 
by a panther." 

" Your errand, so far from your people? " 

'^ I came to warn the Indians of the approach 
of a great army of the rebels, who will bum 
their homes and make desolate their lands." 

Catharine gave a contemptuous toss of her 
head. 

" The red men can carry to their villages such 
tidings as they may have, either of victory or of 
defeat. Our friends, the British, fight with us. 
We have no fear of the beggarly rebels, and we 
do not choose the white men for our messengers." 

" Has Catharine Montour not heard? Have 
not the swift runners brought the story to her 
ears that the Indians and British have been de- 
feated in a great battle, and that the rebels will 
follow them, killing, burning, and destroying all 
that come in their way, even to the Genesee? " 

Catharine took a pace or two forward and 
stood directly in front of me. 

" Who are you? " she demanded, " and why 
do you bring this evil report? " 
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I observed that her hand rested upon the 
handle of her tomahawk, but I gave this no 
outward notice. 

" The White Seneca," I answered, " and I 
carry warning to those who are as much my 
people as are the whites." 

I saw the look of savagery leap into her face, 
and her fingers closed tightly upon the handle 
of the hatchet with which they had been toying. 

" Dundiswa! the traitor who at Wyoming de- 
serted those who had been his brothers, and who 
dyed his hands in the blood of Onontigo ! Does 
this dog come to Catharine Montour and with 
boastful and lying tales attempt to' frighten 
her?" 

I felt that I was in imminent peril, and al- 
though greatly astonished that she should know 
of my forced encounter with the Beaver, I did 
not, I pride myself, betray either fear or surprise. 

" Catharine has sons," I replied. " If one 
of them were captured and lived long years 
among the whites until he became like them, 
and then should come to war upon the Indians 
and while moving about the battlefield should 
find his mother, and his little sister with her, in 
the hands of white men who were dragging them 
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into captivity — what would Catharine wish 
that her son should do? Would Catharine love 
her son if he stood by and laughed at her in deri- 
sion, and did not stretch forth a hand to help 
her, though in so doing he must kill one man, 
or three men?" 

She made no reply, but I observed with satis- 
faction that she loosened her clasp upon the 
handle of the tomahawk. 

" But you have been a spy for the rebels," she 
continued. "You have been their spy between 
Wyoming and Otsego throughout the summer. 
My people have seen you, and at the council fire 
have told the story of your traitorous acts." 

" I have been General Sullivan's messenger," 
I replied, still boldly, though the woman had 
found fresh cause for acquisition against me, 
" and I am yet his messenger. I have not been 
a spy upon the Indians, as he has had none; but 
I carried his messages to General Clinton and 
took messages in return. Now I come to the 
Indians as his messenger, and to Catharine Mon- 
tour first I bring his word of mouth. General 
Sullivan does not wish to shoot down or murder 
the Indians. But he is commanded to burn the 
villages, destroy the corn, and cut down the 
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orchards. An hour before his mighty army 
enters a Tillage, he will fire a cannon, that all 
the people may escape. When the hour has ex- 
pired, he will not longer stay the hands of the 
soldiers in their work of destruction." 

She turned her eyes upon the village with its 
comfortable houses that had been built at the 
expenditure of so much time and labour; she 
looked out upon the fields, fat with crops that 
would provide a winter's store; and then she 
gazed with some deeper tenderness in her look 
upon the people gathered there at a respectful 
distance from us, wondering, no doubt, over our 
colloquy, but not betraying curiosity. 

" This, and this, and this, they will destroy," 
she said, waving her hand toward the village, 
the fields, and the orchards, '^ and leave these 
to perish from the cold that is coming soon upon 
us, or to starve miserably in the forests when 
the snow lies deep all about them? " 

Her eyes were blazing at the horror of the 
picture, for Catharine Montour well knew what 
famine may be in an Indian village, or how a 
winter storm will beat down and overcome un- 
protected beings when it is hurled upon them. 

" Monsters ! " she whispered as the horror 
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grew upon her. " Why do they send us warning 
to flee and for a few moons save our lives? Is 
it not better that they should shoot or strike down 
our old men, and murder our little children, 
and take our old women and maidens prisoners, 
as is their custom, rather than drive them to the 
forest at this time of year, to live miserably upon 
roots and worms a short time and then die of 
exposure? " 

Then she tumed upon me with deepened in- 
terest and rained questions upon me as rapidly 
as I could answer them. How long before the 
rebel army would arrive? How many men com- 
posed it? When did the fight occur at New- 
town? How many Indians were killed? How 
many taken prisoners? Were the Indians re- 
treating? Where had I seen them last? Did 
the British fight as they ought? Was there no 
hope of ambuscade and destruction of the rebels? 

I answered all as truthfully as I might, and 
then begged that she direct someone to care for 
my wounded arm and shoulders. Catharine 
beckoned to some women who took charge of 
me and they were soon treating me in their crude 
but effective manner and with a tenderness and 
skill that one would not expect from savages. 
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They had scarcely finished before we heard 
a commotion in the village, and we ran out to 
ascertain the cause. I knew the explanation at 
a glance, for large numbers of Indians and small 
squads of British soldiers were hurriedly march- 
ing into the village. 

General Sullivan's army was approaching and 
was only a few miles distant The Indians and 
British had been hanging upon his right wing 
all day, expecting that opportunity would come 
for attack. But the rebel commander kept his 
formation with such persistency that it was 
impossible to strike his force with any effect. 
Moreover, he had shown no disposition to halt 
for the night, and it was now almost certain that 
he had decided to march his army to Catharine^s 
Town before pitching camp. 

Then it was that I saw Catharine Montour at 
her greatest. With impassioned words she pic- 
tured to the assembled British officers and the 
Indian chiefs all the horrors that she had re- 
ferred to while talking with me. She described 
the suffering that would come to the aged and 
infirm when they were compelled to lie out in 
the fall rains and winter snows; how hunger 
would gnaw upon strong men and women until 
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their cheeks would become sunken and their eyes 
bright with fever; how the children would 
moan and cry for food until their voices could 
no longer be heard ; how the wolves would prey 
upon them when the people were too feeble to 
fight them away; and how, when the spring 
should at last appear, the bones of the red men, 
their women, and their little children would lie 
whitening in the sun and rain, where once a 
happy people had lived in plenty. 

Then her manner changed, and she towered 
above her listeners as she moved in matchless 
grace rapidly up and down the circle, calling 
upon the men to fight for their homes and their 
loved ones until they should win a victory or 
go gloriously to death. She herself would lead 
them. She knew paths through the cedar swamp 
in which the rebel army was now floundering 
in the dark, through which she would conduct 
a force that could put to rout the entire army. 
Another party could fall upon the flank and 
stampede the animals, and in one brief hour the 
victory would be won. 

The Indians to a man agreed with her; and I 
have small doubt that had they put themselves 
under the leadership of Catharine Montour that 
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nighty and had fallen upon Sullivan's army 
under her direction, they would have compelled 
the invaders to retreat, and because of his loss 
of stores would have made it impossible for Sul- 
livan to advance. 

But the British were cowardly. They were 
overawed by Sullivan's numbers; they saw no 
hope in opposing his advance; they would not 
risk such an engagement, and if the Indians 
undertook it, they must withdraw all support. 
On the other hand, it was evident from his treat- 
ment of the villages already destroyed that Sulli- 
van did not care to capture or injure the people. 
They could escape to the hills and remain in 
safe hiding for a short time, and when the in- 
vaders had turned back, the British would send 
supplies to the Indians, or receive them all at 
Fort Niagara where they could pass the winter 
in comfort. 

Oh, the scorn, the bitter scorn and contempt 
with which Catharine Montour received their 
verdict 1 She poured invective upon their heads 
with a tongue that knew no check and with a 
courage that was not wanting. For a few mo- 
ments she attempted to stem the tide, and would 
have led the Indians alone, or any single score of 
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them, to make attack. But she lost, and when 
she saw the men turning away and heard them 
giving sharp commands for an immediate 
desertion of the village, Catharine Montour 
reached out her hands blindly and would have 
fallen had not I put my arm about her waist and 
supported her toward her cabin. 
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CHAPTER XX 

I FIND MY BROTHER 

The evacuation of Catharine's Town had com- 
menced. There was little that the people could 
carry with them, except that some were thought- 
ful enough to hang over their shoulders great 
braids of corn on the ear; also some armfuls of 
skins were carried into the forest toward the 
western side of the valley, and a few of their 
crude utensils. But it was a pitiful portion of 
their poor and mean belongings that was con- 
veyed to safety. The earthen jars in which they 
cooked their porridge were too heavy and cum- 
bersome to remove. The corn mortars and bas- 
kets, the bowls and spoons, the mats and kettles 
— all made with the expenditure of infinite 
patience and labour — could not be taken hence, 
and the people who scattered to the hills, 
breathless and fearful, were almost empty- 
handed. 
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Only after considerable difficulty did I arouse 
Catharine Montour to a realisation of the neces- 
sity for flight. Scouts were arriving frequently 
to tell of the advance of the rebels, and we could 
see in the distance the glow of burning trees 
and brush that they had set on fire to guide them 
on their way. Catharine looked upon this with 
indifference, and heard the reports of the ad- 
vance without display of emotion. For a long 
time no one could persuade her, until a dog that 
had long been her companion came to her side 
and poked his nose into her hand. The beast 
looked mournfully into the face of his mistress, 
and whined as if begging her to follow him. 
The woman roused herself then and gathering 
a few skins in her arms, started toward the hills. 
I lingered to secure some strings of com and 
whatever dried meat and fish I might carry, and 
as I left the house, staggering under the weight 
of a large basket of supplies that I had hastily 
gathered, one of the members of a group of In- 
dians who were rapidly passing northward 
through the village, paused and stood in my 
path. 

I was about to pass him, thinking nothing 
strange of his action, when I felt a touch upon 
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my arm, and a voice that I well knew in my 
ear. 

"My brother I" 

"Hiokotol" 

And I swung the heavy basket to the ground 
and enveloped the young Seneca in my arms. 

For four years Hiokoto and I had been almost 
constant companions. He had watched over me 
as a mother might watch a tender, beloved child. 
With a patience and skill that could not be ex- 
celled he had taught me all I knew of wood- 
craft or of courage. He had shared with me 
in all things, and we had risked our lives for 
each other upon the hunt or upon warlike 
expedition. 

At Wyoming, that morning after the night 
of massacre, when I fought with Onontigo to 
save my sister from capture, he had not hesitated 
to slay two men of his own blood that he might 
protect my mother's life; and later he had 
pointed out to me my duty and encouraged me 
to follow it, while he turned back to the Seneca 
country alone. With him he had taken my mes* 
sage to Constance Leonard, and I knew in my 
heart that he had been her protector. In the 
fourteen months since I had last seen Hiokoto, 
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I had experienced for a single moment no fear 
as to the safety of Constance, for I believed that 
should necessity arise the Hawk would guard 
her from hanxii though it might cost him his 
life. 

But as I held him in my arms, not clearly see- 
ing his countenance in the gloom of night, a 
great fear fell upon me. He rested against my 
breast as if it comforted him and gave him hap- 
piness — or like a child that suddenly throws 
down its playthings when it is tired and creeps 
into its mother's arms to rest and sleep. The 
strong and supple body which I had so many 
times watched in the performance of feats of 
prodigious strength or tests of skill that could 
not be matched, seemed thin, and frail, and ex- 
hausted. The arms that I had known to send 
an arrow farthest and straightest of all our 
young men, were weak and nerveless, and the 
words he had spoken in recognition were uttered 
in little more than a whisper. 

" My brother is wounded? " I asked. 

" Yes, it is here," and he touched his side. 

"At Newtown?" I inquired. 

" Yes ; Dundiswa knows of the battle, and that 
the Indians and British were defeated?" 
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" I was with Sullivan," I told him, " and left 
that night to carry what warning I could to the 
villages. But my brother cannot go farther. 
He must rest here and have his wounds dressed." 

" Silent Foot cannot become a prisoner to the 
rebels," he said with new determination, and he 
attempted to arise from my arms. 

" My brother will never be a prisoner with 
my knowledge," I assured him. " Sullivan seeks 
neither prisoners nor scalps. He will not turn 
either to the right or the left to follow the In- 
dians, but will lay their houses low with fire, 
their orchards with the axe, and their corn with 
the scythe. Come, I will take my brother to 
a place where he will be safe and may be cared 
for by the women until he is strong enough to 
take the trail." 

I called to a young man to aid me. The boy 
had been several times over the route to the 
rendezvous and knew the smoothest path, and 
supporting Hiokoto between us, we succeeded 
after great difficulty in aiding him to reach a 
deep ravine among the hills on the west side of 
the valley, where the people were huddled to- 
gether in abject fear. Searching out Catharine 
Montour, I told her in a few words of my love 
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for Hiokoto, and begged her to direct the most 
skilful of her women to care for him. Catha- 
rine threw off her lethargy on the instant A 
wounded man, especially one who had gained 
his wounds in fighting the invaders, was to her 
a hero who should be given every possible 
honour, and she went at once to the place where 
Hiokoto had been comfortably placed upon a 
robe that I had thrown upon the ground. 

Catharine moved her hands rapidly over Hio- 
koto's body, feeling of his temples, his hands, 
and finally of his side. Then she bade me return 
to her home and told me where I could find 
bandages and herbs, a small pot of lye, strips of 
bark, and quantities of pitch pine by light of 
which she might care for the suffering man. 

" Take men and boys with you and bring all 
here," she commanded, with a return of some of 
her old fire. " And if the rebels have arrived, 
come back if you are too cowardly to meet them, 
and Catharine will herself fetch what she needs." 

I rallied a goodly number of men and boys 
and we returned to the village, which was now 
deserted, although we saw a small company of 
Indians and British hastening northward. They 
called to us that the rebels were near at hand, 
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but I assured my fellows that the army could 
not move rapidly, and in this way induced them 
to bring off a considerable supply of food. It 
was well that I did so, for without what we 
secured on the last trip, the people of Catha- 
rine's Town must have suffered more severely 
than they did. 

Catharine directed that Hiokoto be carried 
still farther into the hills, and when a favour- 
able place was found, she dressed the gaping 
wound in his left side. It had been made by a 
bullet that had passed completely through his 
body near the lower portion of the lung. How 
he had kept upon the trail, thus seriously 
wounded, until he reached Catharine's Town, 
has been a wonder to me all my life. Weak from 
the pain and loss of blood, the suffering man 
was near exhaustion, but the women adminis- 
tered restoratives and finally, covered in furs, he 
sank into slumber. 

While we were ministering to Hiokoto, we 
heard Sullivan's cannon shot. A little later, 
about the hour of midnight, we saw the sky light 
up over the village, and we knew that the torch 
had been applied. All around were the forms 
of men, women, and children, crouched upon 
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the ground, their heads bent in a silence that was 
not broken by the sound of a breath. Coming 
upon them, one would hare counted them heaps 
of stone or other inanimate objects, so numb and 
lifeless were they made by this blow from the 
heavy hand of fate. 

Catharine came to my side. " Liet us watch/^ 
she whispered. ^^ These are but children and 
we must guard them." 

I thought it strange at the time that of the 
thirty or forty men, several of whom were chiefs, 
she should have selected me to accompany her, 
but as I pondered upon it, her words gave me the 
clue as to the explanation. The Indian, when 
finally beaten, has no recuperative powers. He 
falls into a lethargy of stoicism from which he 
is seldom aroused. Whereas, those who have 
the blood of the white races in their veins do not 
lose hope as long as life and strength remain. 

We proceeded to the brow of a hill whence 
we could look down upon the village. The 
main body of the army had crossed the creek 
to the west side where they made their camp. 
Great fires were leaping high in the still night 
air, and they made a brilliant light for they 
were fed by the dry bark and poles of houses 
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that had been torn down for firewood. We could 
see the soldiers rummaging the houses and 
bringing thence stores of provisions. One group 
had several porridge kettles already mounted 
over their fire, and they were making merry 
with the food that had been intended for the 
evening meal of those poor, homeless wretches 
who crouched in terror and despair in the black- 
ness of the forest. 

Catharine gazed upon the scene with a heavy 
heart. She pointed out to me as the night wore 
on that detachments of the army were straggling 
in at intervals, and I saw that the waggons and 
animals had not made their appearance even 
with the coming of dawn. 

" The British dogsl " she said with bitterness. 
" Had they not shown their cowardice to the 
Indians, and thus defeated my plans, we could 
have fallen upon them with five score of war- 
riors and destroyed the rebel army before it left 
the swamp." 

She spoke the truth, and long afterward both 
General Sullivan and General Clinton assured 
me that upon that night they suffered untold 
anxiety until they saw the army safely assembled 
in the open clearing at Catharine's Town. They 
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feared an ambuscade, and as their line was 
broken and greatly extended, an attack by a 
force having any knowledge of the section would 
have seriously crippled, and perhaps utterly de- 
stroyed the army of invaders. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE TRAILS DIVIDED 

Thus we watched throughout the night, seldom 
speaking, scarcely moving. I knew that the soul 
of the woman was torn with anguish. No mat- 
ter how strong and cruel had been her nature, she 
possessed to as large a degree as another the love 
for her people and her home. 

When the fires would die down to a heap of 
coals, the patrol would approach one of the 
near-by houses and with a few blows of an axe 
cut away a portion of the bark covering. When 
this was dragged to a fire and the flames and 
sparks went shooting heavenward, Catharine 
would wring her hands in pain, and" in French, 
Indian, and English mutter maledictions upon 
the British officers who had shown the white 
feather at the critical moment. She chafed like 
a caged animal, knowing her impotency and 
helplessness, yet called upon by her strong 
impulses to act. At times I feared that she 
would dart down the hill and seek to end her 
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suffering by an assault, single-handed| upon 

the sentries. 
With the coming of light, she left me and 

went to look after her patient, but ere long re- 
turned again. I was appalled by her appearance, 
for during the night she had become wrinkled, 
bent, and grey — an old woman, where a few 
hours before she had borne her years lightly. 

I inquired eagerly as to Hiokoto's condition, 
but she made no reply except to say that he had 
slept and now asked that I be sent to him. 

Catharine had directed the Indians to go 
farther into the wooded ravines that cut sharply 
through the hills in all directions, and I found 
Hiokoto attended only by an old woman, who 
mored some distance away as I approached. 

My first duty was to procure some water and 
bring it to my brother that he might take the 
sacred medicine as taught by the great fraternity 
of which we both were members. Then I sat 
down by his side. 

"The Great Spirit has not called to my 
brother; he will live," I said. 

"The message bearers are ready and await 
the signal," he replied, referring to the belief 
that one who is familiar with the road to the 
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Happy Hunting Grounds is always sent to 
guide the soul about to start upon the journey.^ 

" Nay, they may lie in wait for many summers 
ere they are sent to Hiokoto," I told him. 

He smiled in reply. "The Hawk is ready 
now that he knows that his brother goes to seek 
Wah-o-me." ^ 

I felt the blood rush to my face and my heart 
bound with joy. For the space of two months 
more than a year I had heard no word of Con- 
stance Leonard, and I was in much uncertainty 
as to her fate. Yet I did not betray anxiety, for I 
knew the Indian nature too well to permit 
myself to do that. 

" Silent Foot did not doubt that the White 
Seneca would keep his pledge." 

I saw a look of pain upon his face and for 
some time did not understand that this was not 
caused by his wound. 

" My brother has been truthful," he said, with 
sincerity. 

I Sgg the Legend Go-da-waas. 

> Wah-o-me, signifying the Water lily, the name giveu to Con- 
stance Leonard, the white girl who was a captive among the Senecas 
when Henry Cochrane left their chief village to go with the Indians to 
Wyoming. He promised to return and attempt her rescue. On 
account of her yellow hair she also was known as O-show-se-quah 
meaning Yellow Leaves. 
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" Docs the Water Lily await my coming? " I 
inquired, after a moment of silence. 

'^ Every morning through the summer she has 
expected to see Dundiswa before the nightfall. 
When the evening shadows came to the village, 
she has watched for his form among them. In 
the night she has started from her sleep, thinking 
that she had heard his call." 

Oh, what happiness, and still what sorrow 
Kiokoto's words brought to my heart. His 
simple sentences revealed to me the whole story 
of Constance Leonard's vigil throughout the long 
months, of her anxiety to make her escape, and 
of her firm belief that I would come to her aid. 
Yet, I was smitten with regret because there had 
been so great delay. 

Hiokoto, speaking low and apparently with 
some eflPort, continued: 

" Silent Foot has been as a brother to the Water 
Lily. Twice has he journeyed to Wyoming and 
returned to Genesee to let her know about the 
army the rebels were raising to come to the 
Indian country. He attempted to see his white 
brother, and give him messages, but Dundiswa 
was at Otsego." 

I took his hand and held it against my cheek, 
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and was startled to find it so weak and nerveless. 
I put my arm under his head and raised it 
slightly. 

'^ Hiokoto must not talk until he is rested and 
is stronger/' I said. ^' He is safe here and his 
brother will care for him until together they 
may take the trail that leads to Seneca Castle.'' 

" Dundiswa forgets. He does not know the 
danger that is coming to the Water Lily. To- 
day the runners will reach Seneca Castle and 
they will tell the people of the army that follows. 
The people will at first doubt, and then when 
others come to their lodges and tell what has 
happened at Chemung, at Newtown, at Catha- 
rine's Town, at Kendia, and all the villages, they 
will believe. When Sullivan comes to the Gen- 
esee, the Senecas will be in Niagara, or in Corn- 
planter, or in Canada. Then, where will the 
White Seneca find O-show-se-quah ? " 

His words struck a chill to my heart, for I 
knew too well that they were entirely true. 

" Nevertheless, I will stay with my brother 
until he no longer has need of me. The Water 
Lily is young and strong and the Indians love 
her and look upon her as their little queen. If 
she goes away to hide with them in other places, 
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they will care for her and no harm will come 
to her Together, Hiokoto and Dundiswa will 
follow her trail, no matter where she may be. 

" The Hawk is like the partridge with a broken 
wing. He cannot rise from the earth. His 
hatchet and knife are no longer his defenders, 
for he cannot hold them in his hands. His arm 
cannot draw the bow-string. The arrow would 
fall from his grasp. He cannot take the trail 
for many days, for he would stagger and fall 
like a wounded deer. Dundiswa is strong and 
fleet of foot. His eyes are not heavy, and when 
he steps his knees do not tremble. He can run ; 
he can leap. He has courage in his heart. He 
knows the paths of the woods, and the currents 
of the waters. Will Dundiswa stay with his 
brother and spend his strength caring for him, 
when the Water Lily needs his help? No, he 
must go to Genesee and do what he can to keep 
the Indians from taking the Water Lily away. 
Catharine Montour will tell my brother where 
he will find a canoe at the lake. He must not 
sleep until he comes to Seneca Castle. 

'^ Dundiswa will find that the Indians are no 
longer friendly toward him. Many harsh things 
were said when he did not return to his home 
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with them after Wyoming, and the people know 
that he has been a scout with Sullivan. They 
will look upon him as a spy. The people at 
Seneca Castle will not let Dundiswa take the 
Water Lily away. He must creep into the 
village in the night, and steal the maiden as 
the fox captures the young quail. He must 
watch for her and be cunning. My brother 
knows all the country, and can hide the Water 
Lily until the rebel army comes to drive the 
Indians away and to burn their homes and their 
corn. Then he can go back to his people. It 
is right for him to do so. The white people 
cannot follow the ways of the Indians." 

"Hiokoto, my brother I" 

I spoke in protest, but he raised his hand and 
continued : 

" My brother has slept under my blanket. 
From the same bowl we have eaten succotash. 
Our hands together have kindled the fire and 
dressed the game. We have been brothers while 
we were young children. Now we must part. 
My brother has his place among the white men 
and must take Wah-o-me with him. Hiokoto has 
his place in the forest, and must suffer with his 
people. 
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** Dundiswa must hasten. He must skim the 
waters like a swallow. Like the wolf he must 
dart along the trail. As silently as the coming 
of night he must enter the village." 

I seized his hands and held them a moment 
close to my heart, — then went away, fearing 
that our trails would not again run side by side. 



CHAPTER XXII 

I FORGET GOOD ADVICE 

When I returned to Catharine Montour, every 
house in the village below us was in flames. The 
sound of the axes was in the air, and we saw the 
soldiers felling the apple trees, now all laden 
with the ripening fruit. Of these there were 
more than fifteen hundred in the orchards within 
our sight, and I could not doubt that their de- 
struction was the cause of great pain to the 
woman who had directed their planting and 
who had watched them come to maturity. Also, 
we saw squads of men setting forth into the corn- 
fields, bearing short scythes, and we could hear 
their laughter and jests as they began the level- 
ling of the only barrier that stood between the 
Indians and starvation. 

Grieving to have found it necessary to have 
left Hiokoto while he was still in such danger, 
anxious and distressed by his apparent fear con- 
cerning Constance, and shocked by the destruc- 
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tion going on in the valley, I was greatly de- 
pressed, but I knew that it was not a time to give 
way to despair. I must act and as boldly and 
quickly as possible. 

In a few sentences I told Catharine what Hio- 
koto had said, adding that I regretted greatly 
that I could not remain to give her my poor 
aid. 

" There is nothing to do," she replied gloom- 
ily, " except to bury our dead from day to day 
as long as any are left to do the work." 

" You cannot remain here," I hastened to say. 
" The food that has been saved will last but a 
few days." 

" No, we must scatter as the fall winds scatter 
the leaves of a tree. We are destitute, and now 
will be wanderers. Some of the people will go 
to the Alleghany and find friends who will give 
them succotash. The stronger ones will go to 
Canada with the Mohawks. Many will live 
upon the British at Niagara." 

" What will you do? " I asked her. 

" I cannot tell. A few of my people will re- 
main in hiding until the army leaves the country. 
We have some com concealed and it will give 
us life for a time." 
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" You will take care of my brother? He will 
recover? " I asked. 

" The Hawk will live," she said with some 
positiveness. " He was badly wounded, but he 
kept up by his desire to return to Seneca Castle 
and help the white girl escape. When he saw 
you he was happy, for he knew that you would 
keep your promise. He has fears that you may 
not be able to bring her away, and, though he 
loves her more than his life, he knows that she 
will never be happy until you may come to take 
her from the Indians and restore her to her own 
people." 

" Hiokoto loves Constance I " 

" Unless you know that, you must be very 
dull," said Catharine in contempt " He has 
several times told me about you and the girl as 
he has passed through here. I have advised 
him to help the girl escape that she might be 
out of his sight. It is better thus. If she does 
not wish to cast her lot with the Indians, she 
would find no happiness. Hiokoto is not like 
many other Indians. Wounded as he was, he 
would have crawled to Seneca Castle, and have 
spent the last drop of his blood in keeping 
the Senccas from taking her to some other part 
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of the country. He would go through any suf- 
fering or hardship to save her from a moment 
of unhappiness.'' 

^' But he might have aided her to escape 
before this." 

^' Ahy he thought she might change her mind, 
you simpleton I When he saw that she did not, 
and came to realise that she could never be 
happy among his people, it was too late. Now, 
go. You have no easy task before you, and if 
the Senecas happen to be in an ugly mood, there 
may be an end to your efforts that might 
make you wish that you had remained with the 
army." 

Catharine gave me directions as to where I 
would find concealed two canoes on the west side 
of the lake, a short distance below the mouth of 
the creek that flowed through the valley into 
which we were gazing. One I was to take for 
my use. 

Often I dream of that day's effort. Had I not 
been one whose sinews were knit as steel and 
whose strength had been built up by an outdoor 
life of hardship and by careful living, I must 
have failed under it. Still sore from my wounds, 
I was compelled to pause twice at small villages 
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and seek the good offices of the women, but on 
no other occasions did I rest. Since that time I 
have passed over the same ground and traced it 
upon the map, and each time the wonder grows 
as to how it were possible for me to accomplish 
the feat of traversing nearly thirty miles by 
water and some forty miles by land in that day 
and night. 

But this I did, and came before the dawn 
broke to the plain which I had so long known 
as my home. 

I had decided that I would follow Hiokoto's 
advice and not enter Seneca Castle, and so I 
skirted it by well-known paths and sought the 
hills on the westerly side. From this point, I 
knew that I could watch proceedings in the vil- 
lage, and hoped that some fortunate event would 
send the Water Lily in that direction, as it was a 
favourite nutting place, and the women often 
spent a portion of each pleasant day of the 
autumn in search of nuts. Carefully concealing 
myself in a thicket of pines, I slept until well 
along in the afternoon, and awoke greatly 
refreshed. 

Upon reconnoitring the village, I could see 
that a number of the men were gathered at the 
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council place, although the council was not at 
that time in session. The women, too, were run- 
ning about the village, or talking in groups, and 
I made up my mind that they had been told of 
Sullivan's advance and were even now wonder- 
ing whether the progress of the destructive army 
could be stayed before it came to their beloved 
and beautiful home. 

Seneca Castle, or Genesee as it was often 
called, was built upon a great plain of about six 
thousand acres in extent The river wound ma- 
jestically through this plain, at times falling over 
cascades or sweeping between abrupt and steep 
banks. Some two hundred acres of corn, pota- 
toes, beans, squashes, pumpkins, and turnips were 
nearly ready for the harvest. It was a goodly 
crop and the hopes of the women ran high. The 
winter before had been one of scarcity and when 
the seed was planted in the spring there was left 
only a meagre supply for the food in summer. 
The women begged their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers to go no more upon the warpath, and to 
let the whites settle their own quarrels. So 
earnest and insistent had they been that the men 
had agreed to do so, but the English Colonel 
Butler came among them and made promises 
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that they could not resist. He sent from Niagara 
some food for the summer, and at the last mo- 
ment he prevailed upon the Senecas not to sue 
for peace and bury the hatchet. The plan to do 
this had so far progressed that a deputation was 
about to seek General Washington and make 
known their determination, and among those who 
were to go upon this errand was Hiokoto, the 
Hawk. 

There were at Seneca Castle one hundred and 
seven houses, most of them of the long-house 
type, all well built and substantial for houses of 
their character. The village was orderly and 
neat, and in appearance would compare well 
with many villages of the same size that have 
been established by the whites. The orchards 
were extensive, and well I knew them, for had 
I not toiled among those trees for many a day? 
I think we had some twelve hundred bearing 
apple trees, besides pear, and cherry, and plum 
trees — all of which were the pride of the 
women. 

As I looked upon the beautiful prospect 
before me, my heart was bathed in sorrow, for 
I knew that this, too, like all the smaller vil- 
lages, was doomed to complete rack and ruin. 
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Nothing could now turn Sullivan back. The 
English regulars were flying ofiF toward Niagara 
leaving the Indians to disband and seek their 
homeSy into which they would scarcely creep 
before the warning gun would sound, and they 
would be compelled to flee with their wives and 
children and their aged parents. Then would 
come the reign of fire; and the stroke of the 
axe; and the crunch of scythe; and then the 
rebel army would move on, leaving in its wake 
two grim, pitiless, horrible monsters — famine 
and cold. 

Finally, as I watched, I saw a considerable 
party of men approaching the village over the 
usual trail from the east. They came slowly and 
without any of that enthusiasm that accompanies 
a party returning from a successful expedition. 
I knew in a moment what it meant. It was 
some of the Senecas who had been at Newtown. 
Runners had brought the news of the defeat, and 
the warriors were now following. They would 
come in bands at different hours, probably for 
a day or two, but there would be no shout of 
welcome, no feast to celebrate a victory. 

Slowly they approached the council place, 
the people all gathering around them, though 
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at some distance. Finally they paused, and one 
spoke. 

Then I heard, after a few minutes, faintly 
rising upon the air, and swelling shrill and 
clear, the wailing cry of the women for the 
dead — so full of woe, so overpowering in its 
note of sorrow that I shivered as though with 
an ague. 

A trait of character that has caused me some 
trouble all my life — as well as providing me 
with much happiness — has been the desire to 
be a participant in events that were transpiring 
within my vision. Had I been an Indian, I 
would have waited patiently for days where I 
was, watching carefully such developments as 
might arise, and holding ready to act when 
opportunity oflPered. Being of white blood and 
impatient, I forgot the wise counsel given me 
by Hiokoto not more than twenty-four hours 
before, and took the very course against which 
he warned me. I slung my pack over my 
shoulders, picked up my weapons, and walked 
as boldly into Seneca Castle as though I had 
been absent upon a brief hunting expedition. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

AN AFTERNOON OF PEACE 

Now, while on my way to the village I planned 
that I would go among them with the same 
freedom as of yore, and take my place at the 
council and participate in the deliberations, as 
was my privilege by adoption. I could see no 
reason why I should not do so, for I had not 
renounced my tribe nor had I acted the part of 
a traitor. If my right should be challenged, I 
would defend it with such arguments as I could 
summon, and at all events I should be able to 
gain some time in a discussion upon a point of 
this character, for the Senecas were jealous of 
their honour when it came to a question of tribal 
custom or government. 

Therefore, I walked boldly forward, and com- 
ing to the house in which I had lived, I unslung 
my pack before them all, for this was near the 
council place and my approach had been early 
observed. 
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The Indians were not given to demonstrative 
salutations, as are the whites. A nod might or 
might not be offered when one returned from a 
long journey and entered his home. More fre- 
quently no word or recognition passed until the 
returning one had partaken of food, and then 
he might commence a relation of events that had 
passed since his departure. I remembered this, 
and entering the house, walked directly to the 
porridge kettle whence I took a generous por- 
tion and sat down to eat. 

One of the women entered and stood near the 
fire, apparently regarding me with no greater 
curiosity than would have been shown had I 
spent the past year in my accustomed place. 
She offered me more of the succotash when I 
had finished my bowl, but I rose without a word 
and went out to the council place. 

By this time the men were seated and the 
women standing at one side as was the custom. 
I gravely walked forward and took my place 
among the young men. 

Though I summoned to my aid all my self- 
control, I could not avoid a quick, sweeping 
glance toward the women. Had it brought me 
imprisonment or torture, I should have been 
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repaid, for, standing there among the dark, 
swarthy women who were regarding the scene 
with an interest that could not be entirely 
masked, I saw Constance Leonard. 

Her lips were parted as though her breath 
came with difficulty; her cheeks glowed with 
both health and excitement; her eyes shone with 
admiration and love that she did not attempt 
to hide. She was poised as if to dash toward me, 
and I believe that had I paused an instant, or 
given any indication that I saw her, she would 
have rushed forward to my arms. 

Several minutes passed in silence, and then 
one of the Sagwahs arose and approached me. 

" The White Seneca has been long absent from 
his lodge," he said, speaking in a voice that 
could be heard by all. 

I arose and stood proudly and respectfully 
before him. 

" But he comes again to the homes of those 
whom he loves," I replied. 

" Is his heart open, or dark and secret? " the 
old man demanded. 

" His heart is open as the course of the river, 
and he has no secrets from his brothers," I told 
him. 
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" He may speak, and his brothers will listen," 
he replied in a commanding tone, and he took 
his place. 

It has not been my good fortune to be an ora- 
tor, but upon this occasion something touched my 
tongue and I spoke with an eloquence that I 
have since been unable to approach. I recalled 
that day long ago when I heard Brant speak 
before the council at Onondaga,^ and I took 
pattern after him. My heart was full of my 
subject and I had no lack of words. 

I had not been speaking long before I was well 
aware that I had the women with me, for they 
crowded closer to catch every word, and they 
made no attempt to mask their glances of ap- 
proval. The Seneca women at all times had 
opposed taking sides in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and when I drew a picture of how the 
British had persuaded the Iroquois — even 
against their will and the better judgment of 
the council — to take up the hatchet against the 
rebels, the women felt that at least one had come 
among them who was their champion. I spoke 
of the events of the past four years — how we 
had been fooled at Lake Champlain, how we 

* Sit "The White Seneau*' 
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had been deceived at Fort Stanwix and Oris- 
kany, how we had been incited to cowardly 
murder and plunder, how we had been en- 
gaged at Wyoming in a massacre that had 
grieved the Great Spirit so deeply that he 
would not look upon his children with favour 
or love. 

Then I told them of the great army that had 
been formed and of the vengeance that was 
coming. I described the battle of Newtown 
and pictured the burning and destruction of 
Catharine's Town. I said: 

" My brothers, we have seen the sky when it 
bore upon its bosom no mark of cloud, and we 
would say to ourselves thus shall it always be 
and show no change. We have heard a whisper, 
and looked into the trees to see the gentle moving 
of the branches. We have heard murmuring 
voices, and looked again to see the forest giants 
sway from side to side. We have heard shouts 
and shriekings, and we grew dizzy with the 
tossing limbs and creaking tree trunks as they 
bent and snapped before the mighty tempest. 
We have bowed our heads in fear and called 
upon the good spirits to help us, for we have 
had no power to withstand the tempest. 
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" My brothers, when we have lifted up our 
heads we have seen the destruction that the tem- 
pest left in its path. Our forests have been 
levelled to the earth; our cornfields have been 
torn and destroyed until they would yield us 
no food; our houses have been thrown down so 
they would not shelter us. 

" My brothers, you have heard the whisper 
of the tempest from Newtown. You have heard 
the murmuring voice from Catharine's Town. 
Yonder the tempest rides on the eastern shore of 
Lake Seneca. It will sweep northward through 
Kanandaque, through Conyedice and Adjutsa, 
and lay them low. Then it will come to Cossa- 
wouloughley, the spear, which it will break and 
destroy. Then, my brothers, it will ride on swift 
wings to this our loved and peaceful home, and 
when it passes, our houses will be smoking ruins, 
our fields will be blackened ashes, our orchards 
will be cut off at the root." 

I heard a mighty, wailing cry go up from the 
women, and I knew that they realised that my 
picture was not overdrawn. Turning quickly 
to the warriors who had that morning returned, 
I continued: 

" My brothers, you fought at Newtown. You 
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saw how Sullivan cannot be stopped. Your swift 
runners have told you about Catharine^s Town, 
and Kendia, and Chemung. You have seen the 
British run off towards Niagara, shouting their 
promises over their shoulders as they ran, and 
leaving the Indians to look out for themselves. 
My brothers, has the White Seneca told the 
truth?" 

I sat down, and after the usual pause, one of 
the warriors who had but recently returned, 
arose and walked around the entire circle so that 
all might see his face. 

"The White Seneca has spoken the truth," 
was his answer. 

Up to this time a formal council had not been 
in progress, and so it happened that the delibera- 
tion ceased at once. Almost immediately I was 
surrounded by old companions and acquaint- 
ances and we fell into discussion as to what might 
best be done. In time, the groups separated and 
I was free to go whither I pleased. No one may 
doubt that as soon as I could do so without 
arousing too deep suspicion, I made my way 
to the house where I knew I would find Con- 
stance. For I had two firm purposes in my 
heart. The first of these was to aid these people 
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in every possible way toward warding oflF the 
full force of the impending blow; and the sec- 
ond was to accomplish the escape of the Water 
Lily. 

I found her there, much as I had left her, 
only more beautiful, if that were possible. 
Her dark eyes filled with tears of joy, over 
her face spread a rich glow and her lips were 
all a-tremble with emotion as she came for- 
ward and seized my hands. Clad in her buck- 
skin dress and jacket, her only ornaments the 
elaborate beading on her leggings and mocca- 
sins and a necklace of feathers which I had 
given her, she was a simple but marvellous 
wildflower, upon which to look was such 
happiness as I cannot describe. 

" Henry 1 my brother 1 " 

" Constance 1 more than my sister I" 

And then for several minutes we stood look- 
ing into each other's face, as friends long 
parted are apt to look, as though to read the 
message that time had written there. 

"The months have been so long, dear girl, 
that I began to fear that I never would come 
to your side again," I told her at last. 

"The wait has been a weary one, Henry," 
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she said, " but I did not give up hope. I knew 
that you would come if you were alive-" 

"That was what I most feared — that in 
these times of war when no one knows what 
moment he is safe, I might not live to keep my 
promise." 

" But, dear Henry, are you safe in coming 
now?" 

" Oh, yes," I replied, believing that some of 
the numerous girls or women who were always 
near her might be listening to our conversa- 
tion. " Am I not among the Senecas — and I 
am a Seneca. No harm could come to me here 
that will not come to the whole nation." 

Then, feeling that I must lose no time in 
giving her knowledge of all the circumstances 
now pressing so closely upon us, I took her 
hand and drew her towards the entrance. 

" Come," I said, " we will go to the chestnut 
grove and I will tell you of my mother and 
my sister Electa, whom I found on the field 
of Wyoming." 

We walked together, fearlessly, through the 
village and out to the nutting groves. Many 
curious glances followed us, and we were 
scarcely seated under the trees before I saw 



I told her of my hopea, of my tears, and of my love 
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both men and women at a distance back of us 
in the woods — watching, yet apparently gath- 
ering fuel or idling away the afternoon. 

Well did I know that an attempt to escape 
at that time would be futile, and doubtless end 
in my death. The hour was not at hand, if 
ever it would comel But I was too happy to 
think of that this one afternoon. I lay there 
at the feet of my companion, who was seated 
against the trunk of a great chestnut tree, and 
told her of my hopes, and of my fears, and of 
my love. I let her know plainly that the 
chances for our return with Sullivan's army 
were not promising, but I cheered her with 
the assurance that I would not again leave the 
Indian country until she accompanied me. 

" Then I can bear whatever comes," she said 
cheerfully, ^^but it has been hard to stand 
captivity alone." 

We fell to talking of incidents of the year, 
and the afternoon whirled away with the 
speed of an hour. As I review it now after 
years have buried it deep in the grave of time, 
each dear moment of its flight comes back with 
a fragrance and beauty that does not rest upon 
many days of my life. 
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Suddenly, Constance raised her hand and 
listened. 

Up over the cornfields we heard the slow, 
deep beating of the council drum, and we arose 
at once to return to the village. 

'' Tou will be put to the test at the council, 
Henry, dear,*^ she said, as we walked slowly 
along. 

^^ I expect it, and am ready/' I told her. 

" You held them wonderfully to-day. All the 
women sided with you, as well as the old men. 
Can you do it again? " 

'^ I will try, and I have more reason to make 
the effort now than I had before." 

She coloured deeply but made no reply, for 
we were at that moment joined by others. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MY FORTUNES QUICKLY CHANGE 

I WILL not weary my readers with the details 
of the council held that evening. Two or three 
additional small parties of warriors had re- 
turned, and they confirmed all that had been 
said concerning the size of Sullivan's army and 
the disappearance of the British toward Niagara. 
Also, they described the destruction already 
wrought in the villages, and expressed the belief 
that the invaders would not turn back until they 
had completed the destruction of the stronghold 
of the Senecas. 

But when we are in our home we feel a sense 
of security and safety that we experience no- 
where else upon earth, and with this goes a bold- 
ness and bravery that may not arise in any other 
place. It was not strange, therefore, that there 
was a strong party in favour of defence. Indeed, 
I think I should have been greatly disappointed 
in these men had they not shown this spirit to 
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make a stand for their homeSy and for their aged, 
and their wives and children. But I perceived 
a danger. Those who favoured defence proposed 
to risk all upon that issue. If it failed, every- 
thing would be lost. So waiting until many had 
spoken, I was able to direct the council to a pre- 
cautionary measure that had been overlooked. 

I declared then, and I now say, that it would 
have been cowardly and unmanly to make no 
preparation for defence. The army might be 
divided before it came to our village, I said, and 
the Indians might be able to preserve their 
homes. If, however, the army came upon us 
without division, it would mean that the Senecas 
would be annihilated should they give battle 
to the whites. We had not the arms, or the 
ammunition, or the numbers to resist them. It 
was our duty then to be prepared for what must 
follow in the event of defeat. 

The Indians knew how to build caches in the 
ground where grain and vegetables could be 
kept for months. Let all within the village go 
to work in the morning, and at some distance 
from the houses where the soldiers will not dis- 
cover the hiding place, set many at the work of 
preparation, while others search the fields and 
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harvest the ripest grains and vegetables, or 
fruits. All food that may be found, and with 
it the seed corn for next year ^ shall be concealed 
and held against a destruction of our houses 
and fields. Scouting parties shall be detailed 
to watch the approach of the rebels, and if 
they draw near, the decision can then be made 
whether resistance shall be offered. If the vil- 
lage is finally overwhelmed and destroyed, there 
will be food enough to sustain life for at 
least a few weeks, until the people may find 
refuge at Niagara or among friends who are 
less unfortunate. 

By nature improvident and slothful, expect- 
ing the women to furnish all the grain and 
vegetables necessary for food, the male Indian 
may be convinced only with great difficulty of 
the necessity for making provision for the future. 
Thus my argument did not fall upon entirely 
favourable ears. There was no pronounced 
opposition, and the feeling might best be de- 
scribed as one of general indifference. A few 
gave half-hearted approval, and it appeared 

^ The Indians usually kept the seed for one year*s corn in advance^ 
and instances have been known where they would starve lather than 
eat the com that was reserved for the next yearns seeding. 
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safe to predict that whatever was done in this 
direction would be by the women, the old meni 
and boys whom they could control. 

NeverthelesSi in the morning a very goodly 
company was early at work forming the under- 
ground pits among some sandy knolls about a 
quarter of a mile westerly from the village, and 
by noon we were able to begin storing some 
com. The grain lacked a good fifteen days of 
ripening, and we did not cover it at once, know- 
ing that it would heat and spoil if so handled. 
For nine days we worked in this manner, and 
each succeeding day we received new recruits 
from the men, until finally all who were not in 
the scouting parties watching the progress of the 
invading foe, were engaged in the eflFort to save 
something that might be used for food, or to 
wear, or to be employed for shelter. 

By common consent the leadership had fallen 
upon me, and I strove to exercise it more by 
example than by the giving of directions or 
orders. In doing this, Constance aided me in 
every eflFort. She inspired the women by her 
activity and stirred the men to action by many 
innocent predictions and promises. I have little 
doubt that had we decided to escape at that time 
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we would have succeeded, for in the hurried 
efforts and confusion that prevailed our absence 
might not have been noted for some hours. 

^^ I could not leave them until every possible 
precaution has been taken to keep them from 
starving/' I said to Constance, 

" No," she replied. " They are only children. 
If it had not been for you they would have waited 
until the army came to the river, and then only 
escaped with their lives. We must not desert 
them." 

On the morning of the twelfth of September, 
some of our scouts returned with thrilling news, 
and the drum was beaten to call the men to the 
council place. There we were told that Butler, 
the commander of the British forces at Niagara, 
had returned with an army and intended to am- 
bush and overwhelm the enemy. The warriors 
were summoned to meet him at Kanagahsans, 
some twelve miles northeasterly from Seneca 
Castle. 

Upon the instant, all was excitement, and every 
thought of preparation against famine and want 
vanished from the minds of the men. What need 
was there now for this? The hated army would 
be vanquished; the Indians would plunder its 
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stores ; they would take the scalps of hundreds, 
and bring prisoners to their village for torture 1 

In the rejoicings that followed, there came to 
the surface a sentiment that doubtless had been 
entertained among the warriors against me all 
the while, and I became the subject of taunts 
and jeers. I was a woman, they said, afraid of 
my shadow, and had conjured up spectres that 
took away my courage whenever I thought of 
them. 

" Let the White Seneca prove himself," said 
one, a young chief who years before had been a 
companion and supporter of Onontigo, " Will 
he put on the war paint and go with his brothers 
to drive back those who come to destroy our 
homes?" 

I stood up, knowing that a crisis was at hand, 
not half expecting to live until the next minute. 

"The White Seneca will not fight against 
those of his own blood," I said as calmly as 
though announcing the result of a foot race. 

Instantly I was surrounded by a score of war- 
riors, among whom I recognised several of my 
former friends and supporters, but who were 
now clamouring that I was a spy, a traitor, a 
coward, a woman, or a dog and hated Yankee. 
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To resist were useless, and to protest would but 
add to their rage. My hatchet and knife were 
taken from me, and the next moment I was 
bound hand and foot. 

Had time warranted, no doubt I would have 
been put to torture. They had no leisure for 
that now. It was a pleasant pastime that might 
await their return — bearing other prisoners 
who could accompany me to the stake. 

With little ceremony and less gentleness, I 
was thrust within a small hut, where I lay upon 
the ground, helpless as a clod of clay. Further, 
I knew that guards had been set over me. I 
judged that some of the older boys were to be 
left for that purpose, as orders were given that 
no one should be permitted to approach me and 
that none of my bonds should be removed. 

I heard the warriors depart, proud and boast- 
ful of their strength, calling to their women to 
cease hiding the food, and in the stead to prepare 
a great feast, with plenty of fuel for the torture 
fires. 

Then little else came to my ears save the low 
and distant murmur of the voices of the women 
and children, and the occasional conversation of 
my guards. 
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The thongs cut into my flesh, and my amis 
and legs grew numb. My brain refused to 
move beyond a circle that centred around the 
question — What will now become of Constance 
Leonard ? 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE GROVELAND AMBUSCADE 

That night occurred a blunder that saved the 
American army from ambuscade, and perhaps 
rout. 

As General Sullivan drew near the village 
of Kanaghsaws, he received word that there was 
danger of an ambuscade. He heard that Butler 
had been reinforced by regulars from Niagara 
and had assembled the Indians at Canawauga, 
a village on the river some dozen miles north 
of Seneca Castle. Sullivan's army was en- 
camped for the night, and he sent out a scouting 
party of twenty men under Lieutenant Boyd 
with instructions to discover the enemy if pos- 
sible and report as to his place of concealment. 
This party left the camp at eleven o'clock in 
the evening, proceeded through Kanaghsaws, 
crossed a mile of swamp land, penetrated a 
range of hills and came at daylight upon 
the plain beyond. With the coming of the 
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morning it was discovered that Lieutenant Boyd 
and his men had passed the right flank of the 
enemy without either party being conscious of 
the presence of the other. Perceiving evidences 
of a force in the neighbourhood, Lieutenant 
Boyd sent two men to report to General Sulli- 
van, and these two succeeded in getting through. 
But the remainder of the scouting party under 
Lieutenant Boyd was caught in the trap and 
none escaped. Fourteen of the men made a 
stand under some trees, and their bodies were 
found in one spot 

Warned by the firing and by the returning 
scouts. General Sullivan advanced his force in 
full formation, as had been his custom from the 
start, and the British and Indians lacked the 
courage to attempt resistance. 

This was on the thirteenth day of September, 
and it was the last day that the Senecas occupied 
their chief town or castle. 

I had prevailed upon my guards to loosen the 
thongs upon my wrists and ankles, and to give 
me something to eat and some water. They 
kept their watch over me out of fear alone, for 
I knew that in their hearts they sympathised 
with my sufferings. Soon after midday, I heard 
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some commotion in the Tillage, and one of the 
guards left. After a time he returned, and in 
great excitement told his fellow that the ambus- 
cade had failed, the British had been driven off 
the field and were in full retreat toward Ni- 
agara, and that the Senecas were returning with 
two prisoners who would be tortured. After a 
long wait, others came — I judged they were 
the advance runners of the returning warriors — 
and they told again of the failure of the ambus- 
cade and of the destruction of the scouting party, 
adding that Butler had given to the Senecas two 
rebel soldiers who had been overpowered and 
captured alive. 

Finally, when the afternoon deepened, I 
heard the return of the defeated warriors; and 
then the preparations for torture. 

It may seem incredible to you who read this 
story that upon the eve of the destruction of their 
homes, knowing the nearness of an impending 
fate, there could be found any in that multitude 
of warriors who would forget all else but the 
gratification of their cruel natures in observing 
the human body writhe in pain. Yet it is one 
of the strange, bare truths that I have been com- 
pelled to write about these savages. Apparently 
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with neither thought nor care as to the nearness 
of an enemy that they could not hope to resist, 
they gave themselves up to a revel of fearful 
passion. 

Lieutenant Boyd and his party had fired upon 
the Indians first and had killed several of them. 
The relatives of the slain men were mourning 
their dead, and their grief must be appeased by 
a fierce and terrible vengeance upon the cap- 
tives. Only the sudden appearance of the army 
could stop the horrid proceeding, and that was 
an impossible thing to expect 

Again I heard the preparations for that shock- 
ing scene of frenzy, as years before I had heard 
it in the Cayuga village on that night when Con- 
stance Leonard first came into my life. I could 
not stop my ears, for my hands were bound be- 
hind me, and I must hear it all and wonder 
whether, when their rebel captives had become 
exhausted, they would not bethink themselves 
of me and thus round out their pleasure. 

For some reason the torture was delayed until 
late in the night — it may have been because of 
the opposition that was voiced by many — but 
when it was commenced, those who participated 
did not withhold their ingenuity or their cruelty. 
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Their shouts and laughter sounded strangely in 
the doomed village, for the torture stake had 
not been set up in Seneca Castle in more than a 
dozen years. 

I recall that I was praying that by some 
miracle Sullivan's cannon might boom out upon 
the night air to give warning of his approach. 
He often marched in the night, and why not this 
night? Why should he not come to put an end 
to the horrid rites? True, his arrival would not 
now save the lives of those they were tortur- 
ing, or of myself, if they intended me harm, 
but it would be the signal for a quick and mer- 
ciful death and the end to suffering. 

A woman was speaking with my guards. I 
recognised the voice as that of an old woman 
into whose hands I had been given as a boy, 
before Hiokoto won me in his contests with 
Onontigo, and I recalled some of the beatings 
she gave me when attempting to teach me Indian 
ways. She told them to go and see the sport, but 
not to let certain chiefs discover them, and that 
she would watch their prisoner. They needed 
no second bidding, but hastened away at once. 

A moment after they had gone she entered 
the hut and passed her hands over my body, as 
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if to satisfy herself that I was secure. I called 
her name and begged her for water, but she 
gruffly t}ade me hold my tongue and make no 
sound. She stepped to the door and gave a low 
signal. Almost immediately, two men appeared, 
and raising me quickly, carried me to the open 
air. I saw that they wore masks — one the dis- 
guise of a bear and the other of a hawk. 

And I knew that they were brothers of Hoh- 
noh-tic-noh-gah. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

CONSTANCE SENDS WORD 

My brothers of our wonderful fraternity were 
almost immediately joined by two others wear- 
ing similar masks and carrying two lances, laced 
to form a rude stretcher. I was tumbled quickly 
upon this, covered with a bear skin, and whisked 
away past the houses, while those who carried 
me continually kept up the cries of the animals 
and birds they represented. This was to give 
notice to any who might be in their path that 
the Hoh-noh-tic-noh-gah was engaged in some 
of its mysteries and would brook no interference. 
They crossed the river ford and turning 
northward went rapidly along the trail for 
nearly a mile, when they turned aside and en- 
tered a cluster of chestnut trees. Here they laid 
me down and quickly severed the thongs that 
bound my limbs and arms. Not a word was 
spoken, but my brothers constantly uttered the 
cries of animals and birds. They deposited 
food and some weapons beside me, and then 
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disappeared, as silently as shadows in the 
darkness. 

I for a long time feared that my hands, arms, 
and feet were paralysed. By rocking my body 
back and forth, my hands were rubbed upon the 
ground, and in time there was a sensation in 
them of life and feeling. I then worked myself 
around so that I could sit up, and was still rock- 
ing from side to side when I discovered a figure 
■approaching through the grey of the morning. 
Silently and with caution it came, crouched, 
bent, and misshapen. For the second time 
within a few hours, I was surprised by the voice 
of my old foster mother, who greeted me with 
a chuckle of satisfaction, and immediately set to 
work chafing my swollen ankles. The pain was * 
so excruciating when the blood began to circu- 
late through the collapsed veins and arteries 
that I could not repress a groan. 

She looked up with a smile. " Lucy a 
cruel mother," she said. "When Hot Mouth 
was little boy she whip him; now make him 
smart like nettles." 

She had always called me by my first Indian 
name, utterly ignoring the added dignity that 
came when I was given a more honourable title. 
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^' Lucy has been better to me as a mother than 
I have been to her as a son," I replied. " Hot 
Mouth make her much trouble," 

She shook her head. " No, always brought 
Lucy bear meat, pigeons, venison, and fish. 
Hot Mouth gave Lucy this, and this, and this." 
And she pointed to the buckskin that made her 
dress and leggings, and to a beautiful black 
panther skin that she wore with extreme pride 
over her shoulders: 

" It is the duty of the young to provide for the 
aged. The Great Spirit aids the hunter who 
gives a part of the contents of his game bag to 
those who cannot keep the trail," I replied, quot- 
ing two of the well-known precepts. 

"The young forget easily. Until the snow 
whitens their own hair and they learn wisdom, 
they think the aged are in the way. To the 
young man, the aged woman was never beautiful. 
She was a hag all her life." 

She spoke with bitterness, and I knew that 
what she said was true. It frequently had been 
the subject of admonition on the part of our wise 
men on the occasion of legend telling on winter 
evenings. They complained that intercourse 
with the white people, and especially the parti- 
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cipation in wars, had caused the growth of care- 
lessness and indifference toward the aged, and 
most especially toward the aged women. 

" My brother, Hiokoto, taught me to love and 
honour those who were unfortunate, or whose 
shoulders bore the burden of years," I answered. 

She bent over me, still chafing my limbs, and 
I could not see her face; but I thought that 
there were tears in her eyes. Her gentle, altered 
manner struck nie as most strange, for I had 
never known her to be other than a hard woman, 
and when I had given her game from one of 
my successful hunts, she had made no reply 
save by a cold and expressionless stare and a 
nod of the head. 

I ventured a question: 

" Will the young sentinels who guarded me 
be punished for my escape?" 

She shook her head. " The Senecas have 
other things to think about. The army comes, 
as Hot Mouth told them." 

"The army!" I started as if to rise, but 
found my limbs still numb and useless. " Is 
Sullivan near? " 

Old Lucy nodded her head. "The scouts 
came in the night." 
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She stood up and waved her hand toward the 
village as if it were at that moment being 
blotted out, while her face filled with horror. 

" All I " she whispered. " To-day it comes," 
and she pointed down the river. " Soon it comes 
like the great tempest I Before the sun goes to 
sleep." 

" Quick, then," I urged her. " Get the blood 
into my feet and hands I Switch me with whips. 
Do something, Lucy — you know what — I must 
go at once I " 

"Where? "she asked. 

"To Wah-o-me, the Water Lily I I must 
bring her out if, single-handed, I have to meet 
every warrior in the village. She must not be 
taken away by them to spend her life in a cap- 
tivity that she hates. Can't you see, Lucy, she is 
a tender plant that will grow and thrive in its 
own field, but if kept among other plants not of 
its kind, will wither and die? She must go to 
her people, where they have homes of their own, 
and their lives differ entirely from those of the 
Indians. Oh, I can't make you understand 
because you have never been to the white 
settlements ! " 

" Yes, yes, Lucy knows," she answered. " The 
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yellow bird loves the summer, when the winds 
are soft and the air is full of song and sunshine. 
It picks the sweet seeds of flowers, and builds its 
nest in the apple trees. The crow flies against 
the winter blasts, and when the spring comes he 
makes a feast upon the putrid carcass of the deer. 
He builds his nest high on the rough limb of a 
dead pine, and his voice is harsh and shrill. 
The yellow bird and the crow cannot nest 
together." 

" No, Lucy, they cannot ; God bless you for 
seeing itl" I cried, staggering to my feet 
" Help me a little and I can walk. I shall grow 
stronger as I proceed. I must go to the village 
at once. The yellow bird and the crow must 
not nest together." 

The old woman laid her hand on my arm 
and looked into my face. 

"The Water Lily is not at Seneca Castle I" 
she said, slowly. 

" Not at Seneca Castle 1 Constance not there, 
Lucy I" 

The world turned black before me, and I 
shuddered as though stricken with ague. I 
clutched her shoulders and felt a mighty 
strength come into my hands. 
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" Lucy, where is the Water Lily? " 

" Yesterday afternoon," she replied, trembling, 
somewhat I believe from the pain of my grasp, 
" the Water Lily worked with the women put- 
ting the corn in the pits, for the women knew 
that Hot Mouth had told the truth and the 
army would come. Then French Catharine 
came suddenly among us and said that we did 
well. French Catharine talked to the Water 
Lily much, and told her that you were a pris- 
oner. Then French Catharine and the Water 
Lily went away into the woods. In the even- 
ing French Catharine came to the village and 
found Hoh-noh-tic-noh-gah, and they talk. 
Then Hoh-noh-tic-noh-gah talk to Lucy, and 
French Catharine go away. That is all." 

She opened her hands expressively toward me, 
signifying that I was free. 

" But how do you know that Catharine Mon- 
tour is not now in the village and the Water Lily 
with her? " I demanded. 

"No: go away; say so," she replied, firmly. 
She stooped and from a fold in her legging 
took out a small irregular piece of buckskin, 
and handed it to me. 

I unfolded it. Written in crude characters, 
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probably with a bit of twig dipped in die juice 
of the berries of nightshade, I read diese words : 

Henry: — 

Senccas send me Alleghany. Catharine saves me. 

Constance. 

The words seemed to leap and shout in de- 
rision as they ran through my brain. They 
laughed at me and mocked me. They beat down 
the hope that was in me and left me weak and 
nerveless. 

" Who gave this to you? " I asked, after a time. 

" French Catharine." 

** Did she tell you nothing of her plans as re- 
gards the Water Lily? " 

" French Catharine could not tell," replied 
the old woman, with an air that betokened that it 
was almost hopeless to make me understand. 
" Indians not know French Catharine there — 
only Hoh-noh-tic-noh-gah. Indians not know 
Water Lily gone. They kill French Catharine." 

By degrees I learned that Catharine Montour, 
who was feared beyond measure by all the 
women, had demanded of them that nothing be 
said to the men of her presence near the village, 
or that she had spirited the Water Lily away. 
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Also, that a party had intended to start early this 
very morning for Alleghany, and that Constance 
was to have been of that party. Catharine 
planned my escape, and virhile it was being 
carried out, she had disappeared — and Con- 
stance with her. 

Now, I grew strong again. I would go back 
to the village and take up the trail of Catharine 
and her charge. Someone must know whither 
they had gone — there must be a clue upon 
which I could light that would guide me. But 
old Lucy pointed out to me how foolish was 
this plan. The Senecas who had designed to 
keep the Water Lily from falling into the 
hands of her people would accuse me of taking 
her away, and my life would surely pay the 
penalty. 

" Wait," she said, " until the white men have 
burned our houses and made desolate our fields, 
when we must beg our food of the English and 
have no place of our own to lay our heads. 
Then you can find the Water Lily." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE ARMY AT THE TURNING POINT 

The army came at last, well along in the after- 
noon, after having been one month and four- 
teen days upon the march. In that time, forty 
Indian villages, large and small, had been de- 
stroyed; a crop of com estimated at two hun- 
dred thousand bushels had been cut and burned ; 
orchards numbering thousands of trees had 
been hewn down; the vegetables upon which 
the Indians depended for support had been 
upturned, thrown into the fires, or otherwise 
made useless. The army had found the country 
smiling and beautiful; but its march had been 
a blight of blackening fire, and the broad trail 
of ruin stretched away through valleys and over 
plains, beside shimmering lake and rolling 
stream, threading in and out among the hills, 
running close to mountain ranges, piercing 
forests — a hundred and fifty miles of it, like 
a great scar cut across the fair face of nature. 
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I awaited the approach of this army, and 
with feelings which were mingled with awe, 
sorrow, resentment, pity — yes, and satisfac- 
tion — at last I saw it coming up across the 
Genesee plains. 

In my year in the settlements I had come to 
love the cause of freedom for which the rebels 
fought, and deeply I regretted that the Indians 
had been led to oppose them. This I knew the 
Senecas had not done of their own judgment, 
but they had been persuaded by the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, and Cayugas, who had yielded to 
British influence early in the contest. Thus it 
was that the punishment was inflicted upon the 
instruments — not the principals. Confiding, 
trusting those who had long been in control 
over them, relying largely upon promises and 
greatly disturbed by false tales told often and 
impressively, the Indians cast their lot — and 
now they had reaped the whirlwind. 

Ragged, unshaven, mostly barefooted, grimed, 
bronzed, gaunt, and hollow-eyed, with tousled 
hair flying from capless heads, made almost 
savage by their belief that this vengeance was 
righteous and by the nature of the work in 
which they were engaged — and yet alert, 
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watchful of every bend in the river or fringe 
of brush, ready with flintlock at shoulder 
and sword in hand, the army of Sullivan 
came. Veterans of long privations and tre- 
mendous endeavour; accustomed to alarms 
by night and by day; far from homes and 
friends; poorly paid, or paid not at all; sub- 
sisting upon less than one-fourth rations — 
these men marched this day with ranks that 
were firm and with a courage that was in- 
vincible. 

I moved out of the grove of chestnuts 
and stood attention. The advance guard ap- 
proached, paused, surrounded me, and then 
swung to the right and conducted me to 
their commander. Recognising me at once. 
General Sullivan commanded a halt, and the 
tired veterans threw themselves down in the 
deep grass. Lieutenant Tone came forward 
and wrung my hand in a cordial grasp. 

" I have been looking for you for days," he 
said, " and was becoming fearful that the 
Indians had vented some of their anger upon 
you. We heard three days ago that the Cayugas 
recently had tortured a white man, and I almost 
lost hope of ever seeing you alive again." 
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General Sullivan greeted me warmly and 
made detailed inquiry concerning the country 
to the west. I assured him that Seneca Castle 
was the last of the large villages. Whatever 
there was beyond, until they came to Niagara 
on the north, and Alleghany on the south, would 
be but scattered settlements with no more than 
five or six families in a place, and little produce. 

" That being so," he said, " to-morrow we 
turn our faces toward our homes; and it is time 
that we did, for of rations we have little left, 
and of clothing we have only the rags on our 
backs. One fall storm would kill more of my 
men than have fallen during the entire cam- 
paign. But, Cochrane, I have forgotten to ask 
you whether you have been successful in your 
mission? " 

I told the General my predicament, and his 
countenance clouded. 

" Is there no way we can aid you? " he in- 
quired kindly. " I will do anything you sug- 
gest. We might camp here and dehiy for a day 
our approach, if you think that by so doing 
you could rescue the unfortunate girl." 

"There is nothing you can do," I replied. 
" I am satisfied that Constance is not now in 
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the vicinity of Seneca Castie. Catharine Mon- 
tour may have returned to her old home near 
the head of Seneca Lake, though I am in some 
doubt as to that. If she is not there, she has 
sought the British lines, and I must look for 
them there." 

" Are n't you going back with us, Cochrane? " 
inquired Lieutenant Tone in surprise. 

" Only as far as Catharine's Town," I replied. 
" If you will supply me with ammunition and 
arms when we reach there, I shall resume my 
search." 

" We will outfit you to the best of our means," 
declared the General. " But do you think it 
best to remain alone upon your quest? Per- 
haps we can secure an exchange of Constance 
Leonard by taking the case up through the 
departments." 

" The waiting and inaction would make me 
insane," I declared. " If, however, when you 
return, you will set on foot such measures, 
leaving me in the field to continue my efforts, 
I would be thankful indeed." 

General Sullivan promised to institute steps 
looking to the exchange of Constance provided 
she was within British lines, and then he gave 
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the command to move forward to the last act 
in the stupendous tragedy in which he was 
engaged. 

Seneca Castle was deserted when the army 
had crossed the ford and came to the village in 
the late afternoon. The mangled remains of 
Lieutenant Boyd and Private Parker were 
found, and the soldiers stood with bowed heads 
and streaming eyes while prayers were said 
and the tortured bodies were deposited in a 
grave that was dug near the place where they 
met torture.* 

Afar on the wooded hills, peering down upon 
the scene with angry looks, contemplating the 
fate that awaited their beloved homes, with 
hearts that were numb with woe, crouched the 
Senecas. For centuries they had kept the 
western door of the Long House. Of the Great 
Confederacy they had been the most valiant, 
the bravest warriors, the most skilful chiefs and 
the wisest statesmen. To have the blood of the 
Senecas in one's veins was to hold a distinction 
that commanded honour in any Indian tribe 
east of the Mississippi. 

^ The remains of Boyd and Parker were removed to Mount Hope 
Cemetery^ Rochettery N. Y., in August, 184a. 
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And it had come to this! Driven from their 
homes by a force that would have exterminated 
them if they had remained and attempted to 
check the invader — the proud Senecas were 
stripped of everything save the meagre supply 
that one who had been brought a captive to 
their village four years before had induced their 
women to conceal. 

In the morning, details of men under heavy 
guard worked as I had never seen men work 
before in destroying the crops and orchards. 
About two o'clock of the afternoon they set the 
houses on fire, and when these were nearly con- 
sumed, the army recrossed the river and camped 
for the night. The men had brought off large 
quantities of corn and vegetables, and they 
feasted as they had not done before in weeks. 

Late that night I stole out of camp and re- 

« 

crossed the river with caution, for I believed 
that some of the Senecas might be near and I 
knew they would not hesitate to let fly from 
cover an arrow or a bullet, should they see any- 
one moving within their range. I came upon 
a crouching figure, seated near the spot where 
the entrance had been to a house. It was old 
Lucy, and when I laid my hand upon her 
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shoulder she looked up into my face with a 
vacant stare, and then again bent her head to 
her knees. I could not rouse her again, and thus 
I left her. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

I RECEIVE MY DISCHARGE 

There is Httle more to tell concerning the ex- 
pedition of General Sullivan against the West- 
ern Indians. It has been given an unimportant 
place in history, but it wrote largely upon the 
times and was a decisive factor in the war of 
the Revolution. The Indians were left without 
means of sustenance and were compelled to seek 
asylum with the British during the winter and 
summer following, or until they could once more 
raise and harvest their crops. They lost their 
valour and were so broken in spirit that they 
never fully recovered from the crushing blow. 

I remained with the army on the return 
march as far as Catharine's Town, which we 
reached on the twenty-third day of September, 
near sunset. To keep clear of the swamp that 
had so nearly proved fatal upon the advance, 
the route of the army on the return was about 
two miles east of the village, and I remained in 
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camp over night. In the morning Lieutenant 
Tone provided me with the best rifle he could 
find in his regiment, two blankets that had been 
kept reasonably whole, and a large quantity of 
ammunition, for I had begged of General Sulli- 
van the privilege of being discharged at that 
point, and he had granted it. 

When I took leave of the Commander, he 
gave me a sheet of paper upon which was writ- 
ten the pass that is here copied from the soiled 
and creased original that now lies before me: 

Headqrs, Western Army. 
24th Septr. 1779. 

To any Officer of the Continental Forces: 

The bearer, Henry Cochrane, has been a scout for 
the Western Army in the campaign against the In- 
dians, and he is entitled to such aid and protection as 
may be within your power to extend. 

John Sullivan, 
Major-General Commanding. 

" You may find this of service to you, Coch- 
rane," he said. " Whether it is or not, it can do 
you no harm to have it, as it will prove that 
you have been honourably discharged." 

He wished me success in my search, and I 
shouldered my very heavy pack and started for 
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the site upon which had stood the village ruled 
by Catharine Montour. 

By this time I was so accustomed to desolation 
and ruin that a view of heaps of ashes had no 
effect upon me. I passed over the site of the 
town and pushed on up the ravine to the west, 
where I believed that I should find Hiokoto, 
and hoped also to find Constance Leonard. 
I had been buoyed up with the faint hope that 
Catharine Montour had brought the Water Lily 
thither, though it was far more likely that she 
had gone directly to Niagara to seek the pro- 
tection of the English. 

I proceeded slowly, and was not surprised to 
discover in the distance the smoke of a camp- 
fire. Pausing, I gave the shrill whistle of a 
hawk, three times repeated, and then the caw 
of a crow. It was an agreed signal between 
Hiokoto and myself, and I was gratified to hear 
it almost instantly repeated from the camp. 

Hiokoto's greeting was warm and generous. 
He had entirely recovered from his wound and 
remained here with one companion, a young 
man. The other residents of Catharine's Town 
had made their way to the headquarters of the 
Alleghany River and thence to Cornplanter's 
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Island. Hiokoto and his companion had in- 
tended breaking camp the next day and would 
have gone to Seneca Castle. 

" The Water Lily? " he asked, almost as soon 
as I had laid aside my pack. 

" She is with Catharine," I told him. " I 
thought they might have come here." 

^^ Catharine knew Dundiswa could not take 
the Water Lily from the Senecas alone, and she 
was not able to bring her here without aid. 
She talked with Hiokoto before she went away, 
and said that she was old and feeble and could 
not longer work or command. She said that she 
would help you, and then she would take the 
Water Lily to Niagara and give her to the 
English. Then Dundiswa might wait for an 
exchange of prisoners between the rebels and 
the British, and take the Water Lily to his 
home." 

He spoke encouragingly, though I detected a 
note of sadness in his voice — or, was it the dis- 
appointment and sorrow that arose in my own 
heart that made me think that even the sun- 
shine was tinged with grey and the autumn day 
of unusual chill? 

I had heard that an exchange of prisoners was 
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often accomplished; but it required months of 
negotiation to bring it about. Moreover, I was 
not certain that Constance was in the hands of 
the British, and until I knew this for a certainty, 
I could do nothing toward securing her release. 

" Hiokoto," I asked, " are you going to 
Niagara? " 

"Yes; to find my people." 

" Then I am going with you to find the Water 
Lily." 

" I will help you. Dundiswa knows this." 

" Yes, I know it; also that we shall succeed." 

Our hands clasped, and I felt no longer any 
doubt that the work upon which I had set out 
would eventually be accomplished, if I had the 
patience to wait and the perseverance to strive. 

In three days we were at the home of Mary 
Jemison, " the white woman of the Genesee," 
for Catharine Montour had told Hiokoto that 
he would find tidings of her there. This was a 
few miles south of Seneca Castle, upon the bank 
of the Genesee River, and I was quite familiar 
with the surroundings. 

We learned there that Catharine, accom- 
panied by Constance, had come to Mary Jemi- 
son's home on the night of their departure from 
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Seneca Castle, and had remained there several 
days. During that time Constance was care- 
fully concealed, no one knowing of her presence 
in that neighbourhood except the two white 
women, who appeared to be determined that 
they would preserve the girl from the fate that 
had been theirs, and had resolved, at whatever 
cost, to prevent their charge from again falling 
into the hands of the Indians. 

Catharine held close watch upon the move- 
ments of the Senecas, and had wimessed from 
a distance the gathering of their children and 
their aged, and such few belongings and meagre 
store of food as was left to them, and the start 
upon their weary and disheartening march 
toward Niagara. She had been questioned by 
some of them as to what had become of Con- 
stance, but she had declared that the girl was 
with her own people; which was not far from 
the truth, though misleading in its character. 

Through a messenger upon whom she could 
depend, Catharine learned that she was under 
suspicion of knowing more concerning the dis- 
appearance of their queen than she had admitted 
to the Senecas, and that she might expect the 
return of a small party of the men at almost 
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any time. Without saying more to Mary 
Jemison than that she would make her way to 
the British fort and surrender Constance into 
the hands of people of her own race and colour, 
Catharine had departed with her charge in the 
night. This was as much as Mary Jemison 
could tell us, though she ventured the opinion 
that Catharine would find means of crossing 
Lake Erie at the mouth of Buffalo Creek, and 
come to the fort from the Canadian side, as 
there were so many Indians now encamped 
upon the southerly side of the river that it 
would be impossible for them to reach the fort 
from that direction. 

We waited no longer, but hurried forward 
to the mouth of Buffalo Creek, where several 
Indian families resided, hoping to overtake 
Catharine and Constance before they should 
have crossed the lake. 

Hiokoto visited the Indian houses and re- 
mained over night, while I camped in the 
forest. At present, at least, it would not do 
for the Senecas to know that we together were 
following a trail. The Hawk learned nothing 
whatever concerning those whom we sought, 
except that a canoe had been missing a few 
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days previously, and that it had been found on 
the opposite side of the lake. Nothing was 
thought of this, for it was the custom for any 
Indian to take a canoe, or anything else of 
which he might be in need ; though it was the 
rule to return the article within a reasonable 
time. This often led to the belief that the 
Indians were thieves, when, in fact, they were 
carrying out that teaching of common property 
for all, which had been a tenet among them for 
generations. 

Taking a blanket and some powder and lead 
from my outfit, Hiokoto traded them for a small 
canoe, and within a few hours we were eagerly 
searching the northern shore of the lake and 
river for trace of the fugitives. But our search 
was unrewarded, and after a few days, I went 
into camp near the cataract, and Hiokoto crossed 
the river and sought his own people. 

Nearly two weeks passed before I saw him 
again, and to me this was a gloomy, discour- 
aging time. The fall rains had come on, and my 
shelter was of the poorest kind. I did not ven- 
ture to stir abroad except with great caution, 
and though game was plentiful, it was necessary 
to hunt with extreme care, contenting myself 
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with snaring ducks, which had settled in great 
numbers upon some streams westward of a 
range of hills. Moreover, I must remain in- 
active in my search, and that was hardest of alL 
Every minute of daylight I watched, and many 
hours of the night I listened for the return of 
the Hawk, until I was spent with anxiety be- 
cause I was not doing something to release Con- 
stance from dangers which might surround her, 
and which I conjured up in great numbers as 
the days dragged slowly past. I resolved that 
I would wait no longer than two days. One 
of these had passed, and just as night was fall- 
ing into early darkness, I heard the welcome 
signal, and Hiokoto appeared. 

After greetings had been exchanged, he told 
me how tedious and difficult had been his quest 
for tidings of the missing girl. To disarm sus- 
picion, he had refrained from openly asking 
information from the Indians, but contented 
himself with picking up such scraps of news 
as he might come upon from time to time. He 
was convinced after a few days that the Senecas 
knew nothing whatever concerning the disap- 
pearance of Constance, but supposed that French 
Catharine had taken her to the whites, as no 
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one knew what had become of the former queen 
of Catharine's Town. Hiokoto had then turned 
toward the fort, and not until the day before his 
return to our rendezvous had he been rewarded. 
By a British soldier with whom he had become 
familiar during the campaign of last summer, 
he had been told that in the family of one of 
the ofBcers was a white girl who had been 
brought to the fort quite mysteriously one night 
when he was on guard, and that care had been 
taken not to let her presence be known to the 
Indians. The private believed that it was the 
intention to send her to Montreal with some of 
the returning boats that were daily expected to 
arrive with supplies, and which would take up 
the return trip as soon as they could be un- 
loaded, lest they be caught in the ice through 
the early closing of navigation. He had been 
told that she had been a captive at Seneca Castle 
above two years, and that French Catharine had 
sent her to the British lines with a message im- 
ploring that she be returned to her people. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE HOMEWARD TRAIL 

" My brother, I must go to the fort to-night," 
I said, springing to my feet, no longer weighed 
down with despair. 

Hiokoto shook his head, while a smile over- 
spread his face at my impatience. He raised 
his hand, commanding me to listen. I heard the 
dart of the rapids, and the dull roar of the 
mighty waterfall. He moved his hand toward 
the forbidding forest; there came to my ears 
the sound of the drip of the rain as it fell in 
gentle monotone upon the leafy forest floor. 

" No, it cannot be done," he replied. " We 
must wait for day." 

I knew that he had spoken the truth, for the 
way by water was not open to us, and it would 
be impossible to make progress by land in the 
dark and storm of the night. There was no 
well-beaten trail for us to follow, and the route 
was unfamiliar, while streams that we might 
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come upon were swollen to full banks, and 
might not be crossed without great danger, ex- 
cept in the light of day. 

I realised it all in a moment, and sank back 
beside the dull fire, and buried my head in my 
hands. As if to chide me for my lack of faith 
and patience, Hiokoto threw off his reserve, say- 
ing that if the night forbade us to move, it 
would not invite others forth, and that we might 
as well be comfortable. So he heaped our fire 
with the logs that I had hauled together, and 
soon we were steaming from its grateful warmth 
as we toasted strips of meat over the glowing 
coals. 

Hiokoto described to me the desolate con- 
dition of his people. They had built a few 
miserable huts, poor shelter from the inclement 
weather of the fall, and offering small promise 
of comfort for the rigours of the oncoming win- 
ter. The British garrison was none too plenti- 
fully supplied with food, and it was feared that 
the boats from Montreal would not bring a 
store sufficient to feed the additional hundreds 
who had been thrown upon the garrison for 
support. It was expected that as soon as the 
ice should form, it would be necessary to send 
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sledging parties to the distant English port for 
supplies, and it was certain that great priyation 
and distress would mark the progress of the 
winter and spring. Already, he said, smallpox 
had appeared in the Indian camps, and with 
famine, poor shelter, and disease to keep them 
company, the broken and disheartened Iroquois 
had come to their lowest ebb. 

Then, after a time, we fell to talking of the 
happy years at Seneca Castle, for there came to 
both a feeling that this was the last night upon 
which we would together sit at a campfire, and 
that the final parting of the ways was near. We 
did not think of sleep, for our hearts were too 
full of what lay before us, and still beyond our 
view; and of what lay there in the past, from 
that night when Hiokoto came to me in the 
long house and whispered that he would win 
me from the Beaver. It was always of the past 
that we spoke — though we both were thinking 
of the future, and shrank from speaking of it 
— until we saw the grey of morning slowly 
creeping upon us. Then Hiokoto turned to me 
and asked: 
" Has my brother a plan of his trail?" 
" Yes," I answered. " You must take me to 
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the fort and turn me over to the commandant 
as a prisoner of war." 

He winced as though struck by an arrow. 

" The Hawk cannot do that," he replied. " It 
is against my oath to Hoh-noh-tic-noh-gah. 
The good spirits will not work for one who 
does not remember his oath." 

I saw that I had asked too much of him, for 
his generous nature would revolt at the thought 
that he had been instrumental in surrendering 
me as a prisoner. 

" But my brother can aid me to reach the fort, 
and I will give myself up in person," I sug- 
gested, greatly to his relief. " If I should go to 
the fort as a non-combatant, or should seek the 
protection of the British from the Senecas, the 
council would demand that I be released to 
them as an escaped prisoner, and no power could 
keep me from the torture stake." 

^' The Indians are inflamed with anger against 
the White Seneca," he replied, " and they will 
stop at nothing to have him once more in their 
hands." 

" But if the British hold me a prisoner of 
war, the commandant cannot surrender me to an 
ally without breaking the rules of warfare, and 
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such a course would bring reprisal upon British 
prisoners who may be held by the rebels. Nor 
can the commandant give me trial by court mar- 
tial and order me shot unless he can produce 
evidence that I have been a spy. It will be his 
duty to hold me until opportunity arises for an 
exchange of prisoners." 

Hiokoto did not make immediate reply, but 
finally he asked me if it would not be best for 
me to avoid the fort and go at once to Montreal, 
and there await developments. If I read aright 
the working of his generous mind, he feared 
that I might become a prisoner to the Senecas, 
and that he would be powerless to aid me. 

However, I persisted in my determination. 
I believed that I would meet with humane treat- 
ment, and I resolved upon the risk. At all 
events, I was near Constance and could keep 
informed as to her movements. If I shunned the 
fort and went away to Montreal without making 
my presence known to her, she would have good 
reason for regarding me as a coward who had 
taken himself to a safe place and there calmly 
waited for her to make her way out of her 
difficulties as best she might. 

This settled, we pressed forward over the long 
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portage around the cataract and rapids, and 
late in the afternoon came to a point opposite 
Fort Niagara. Hiokoto crossed the river in the 
canoe, reaching the fort after dark. Two hours 
later, he returned, accompanied by the private 
who had given him the rumour concerning the 
presence of Constance in the garrison. In a few 
words of explanation, I told the soldier that I 
feared to fall into the hands of the Indians and 
wished to surrender myself to the commandant 
of the fort. 

Hiokoto and I quickly sent the canoe to the 
southern bank of the river, and as we leaped out 
upon the ground, he laid his arms across my 
shoulders and bent his cheek to mine. 

" My brother, farewell," he murmured, after 
a moment, and then he turned and disappeared in 
the darkness. I did not meet him again for more 
than ten years, when he came to my home in 
Wyoming and remained there many happy 
weeks. 

My captor, if I may so call him, conducted 
me to the entrance of the stockade, and after 
some parley we were admitted. Report was 
made to his superiors, and within half an hour 
I was in the presence of Colonel Guy Johnson, 
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the commander. To him I surrendered as- a 
prisoner of war, and presented the discharge I 
had received from General Sullivan as proof 
that I was entitled to style myself a belligerent 
I was questioned with particularity, and finally 
was ordered to be searched, served with food, 
and held under guard. 

No sooner had Colonel Johnson and his offi- 
cers retired, than the private who had brought 
me to the fort approached and held out his 
hand, a broad grin overspreading his face. 

I looked at the man in doubt and astonish- 
ment, for I had no recollection of having pre- 
viously met him. 

"You don't know me, do you, Cochrane?" 
he asked. 

" No — I don't, and yet I do, now that you 
have spoken." My mind was attempting to 
grasp something that was almost within reach, 
but which still evaded it. 

" Can't remember it? " he asked, tauntingly. 

"Yes! I have it! In the farmhouse — the 
milk room — the old Connecticut Tory out- 
witted! Why, you are Sam Erskine, the chap 
we captured and held as a hostage." 

" Right!" he answered, heartily, shaking my 
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hand ; " and without a grudge. If two men ever 
did a neat trick, and a brave one, it was you and 
that young officer, back there that night on the 
old farm." 

Encouraged by the thought that I had a 
friend at the post, even though he were a pri- 
vate, and heartened by Erskine's lively manner, 
I ate my supper with a relish, and without a 
shadow of fear lay down upon a bundle of marsh 
grass to sleep. I longed to make inquiry of 
Erskine concerning Constance Leonard, but kept 
silence, deeming it the better way to await 
developments. 

I must now hasten to the conclusion of my 
narrative, leaving the task for another hand to 
write in detail the events of that winter and 
the following spring. 

To Colonel Johnson and Captains Powell, 
Dace, and Robinson, I told my story as fully and 
freely as they cared to hear. It was afterward 
told me that they sought Hiokoto in the Seneca 
camp as he was about departing for the head- 
waters of the Alleghany, and received confirma- 
tion of all that I had told, while their good 
ladies learned from Constance that our lives had 
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run singularly together, though there had not 
been bright promise that this might continue. 
Within a few days I was given the freedom 
of the land enclosed within the stockade, a tract 
of some seven or eight acres, and was treated 
with every consideration and respect. I visited 
the residence of Captain Powell, and there met 
Constance, who had been taken into this house- 
hold upon the day of her appearance at the 
fort She described her wonderful escape with 
Catharine Montour and their almost miraculous 
preservation from death; and then of the old 
queen's failure and the means she finally took to 
send Constance safely to the hands of the Eng- 
lish. We spent many happy hours in each 
other's company, and though the storms of the 
severest winter that had been known in a hun- 
dred years raged around us, we felt singularly 
secure. There were other prisoners at the fort, 
nearly all of whom had been rescued from the 
Indians, and each one had his story of hardship, 
of scattered friends and relatives, of homes de- 
stroyed and hopes thrown down. The British 
treated all these prisoners with kindness, and 
were awaiting opportunity to send them to 
Montreal for exchange, when the winter set in 
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and kept both captors and captives fast within 
the fort for several months. 

There were hardships, to be sure, but these 
were incidental to the times, and we did not 
murmur. We cheerfully performed such tasks 
as were helpful, and kept out of sight of the 
Indians who were permitted to visit the stock- 
ade. It was the custom of the British com- 
manders to allow the presence of but few of the 
Indian allies within their forts at one time, and 
so it chanced that the winter was well spent be- 
fore the Senecas discovered that I was held a 
prisoner. They demanded my release to the 
tribe for trial and punishment, but they were 
told that I was a prisoner of war, having borne 
arms against the English flag, and that as my 
capture had been reported to headquarters, I 
must be dealt with by the authorities at 
Montreal. Thus I was safe as long as I kept 
within the stockade and its friendly line of 
sentries. 

Also, demands 'were made for the return of 
Constance, but Colonel Johnson was firm in re- 
fusing them. When the winter was at its height, 
and sickness and want ravaged the camp, Con- 
stance would have gone to them in the effort to 
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extend relief, but Captain Powell and his good 
wife declared that under no circumstances would 
they listen to such a plan. She must be content 
to work for them within the shelter of the fort, 
and for many weeks most of her time, as well 
as that of other prisoners and myself, was spent 
in piecing and patching up old uniforms, and 
making garments and cooking food that might 
be distributed by the soldiers among the 
suffering people in the huts that were scat- 
tered over the plains for a distance of several 
miles. 

Early in the winter, Samuel Erskine received 
a promotion to the grade of second lieutenant, 
and was sent out in command of a small squad 
to make his way to New York with despatches 
to General Howe — a most difficult and danger- 
ous mission, as the intervening territory was in 
the hands of the rebels. Erskine offered to at- 
tempt to forward a letter to my mother at 
Wyoming, should he succeed in getting through 
to New York, and so I wrote her at length. I 
informed her that it was possible that I would 
be sent to Montreal in the spring, reaching there 
about the first of May, and that if word could be 
gotten to General Sullivan, I believed that he 
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would interest himself in my behalf, and that 
my name would be billeted for an early 
exchange. 

Also, I wrote concerning Constance, saying 
that Mrs. Powell had promised that she should 
be sent in the care of friends to Montreal at 
about the same time. With my letter was for- 
warded one from Constance herself, full of love 
and tenderness, and saying how dearly she hoped 
that we might return together to Wyoming, and 
find that peace and security which she trusted 
had come upon the valley for all time. 

And now to illustrate how great is the love 
that a mother has for a son : My mother did not 
receive our letters until the latter part of March, 
as Lieutenant Erskine had found unusual diffi- 
culty in forwarding the packet through the lines. 
She immediately prepared herself for the jour- 
ney, and, procuring a horse, set forth as soon as 
the snows had melted. She kept within the lines 
of the patriots, visiting General Washington and 
securing his approval of a request for my ex- 
change, and finally arriving at Albany, where 
General James Clinton was in command and had 
charge of the exchange of prisoners. A party 
of English prisoners, consisting of men and 
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women, was soon to be sent to Montreal under 
a flag of truce, in accordance with an agreement 
for exchange, and my mother was permitted to 
join them. She reached Montreal during the 
first week in May, and there awaited the coming 
of her son, and the daughter whom she had never 
seen, though of whom she bad heard enough, 
during my stay of a few months at home, to 
awaken her interest and love. It was well 
toward June before the prisoners from Niagara 
came to Montreal. Constance, in charge of the 
wives of several of the officers who were happily 
returning home, was committed by Mrs. Powell 
to the care of friends in the fortress, to whom the 
whole story was told. As " all the world loves 
a lover," even in the time of wars and tumults, 
both Constance and I were soon the objects of 
much solicitude. 

The surprise and joy that we experienced in 
meeting my mother upon arrival at Montreal 
may better be imagined than described, and 
through her devoted efforts and the good offices 
of many friends, I was shortly released under 
parole to not again engage in hostilities against 
the British government. Nothing now remained 
in the way of the commencement of our journey 
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home, and through the continued kindness of 
those who had become so greatly interested in 
our fate, we were provided with sufficient outfit 
for the trip. 

What a wonderful trail was that which we 
followed I 

The long June days ; the gleam and glint of 
river, lake, and stream as we pushed our canoe 
up the Richelieu and across Lake Champlain; 
the winding channel through which we came 
upon Lake George; the leafy forests, teeming 
with full-throated birds and of flowers that came 
forth more radiant than ever after their long 
imprisonment beneath the tremendous weight of 
snow that had lain everywhere for so many 
months — those splendid forests that were yet so 
full of lurking dangers, and which we must pass 
with deepest caution until we came to Saratoga 
and Albany. The days and nights that we spent 
within them, either upon the water or the land, 
now seem like dreams all crowded full of de- 
lightful visions. 

And then came the wide Hudson to the High- 
lands, below which the British still held the 
country, and the stay at West Point for a few 
days' rest, and the slow progress from camp to 
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camp of the patriot army, now all astir for the 
summer campaign, and high in the hope that 
the decisive blow would soon be struck and that 
peace would surely come that year. 

Then westward to the Delaware, sheltered at 
night in the homes of settlers whose hearts were 
ever open to returning prisoners — for how very 
many families could relate tales of their own 
dear ones who had been in the hands of the 
savages, or who, attempting to push out their 
settlements to the frontier, had fallen victims to 
the surprise, the night attack, the burning cabin, 
and the wanton slaughter. 

And, finally, the tiresome swamp, the majestic 
Pokono Mountains — and home I 

Such a journey was that; with the darkness 
ever rolling away behind us, and the light mount- 
ing up to cheer us on I 

My mother, a comely, graceful matron, whose 
heart had been tried in the fires of adversity and 
trouble and had come out pure gold ; so full of 
tenderness, and sympathy, and love, and com- 
passion that it was ever overflowing with kind- 
ness to all living creatures. And yet, she was 
brave in every fibre. No danger that must be 
faced caused her for a moment to hesitate, and 
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a hardship that must be borne was never met 
with tearful eye or faltering lip. 

Constance, so pleasing in form and feature 
that she won admiration from even the stolid 
and unemotional savages, was as loving and 
gentle, as unselfish and considerate, as sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful as one should be to round 
out in character the perfection that was hers in 
appearance. Into her life had come dangers that 
would have made timid a nature less noble, but 
they had schooled Constance Leonard to a calm- 
ness and self-reliance that brought perfect poise. 

And I — a sturdy man with knowledge of 
every art of woodcraft that was required to fol- 
low the trails and strike a camp; to fish and 
hunt for our food; to send the canoe darting 
forward with a speed almost incredible; to find 
safe shelter from the storm; to guard at night 
against attacks of beasts; with love for my 
mother that grew stronger with each day as I 
knew more and more of her gentle qualities; 
with love for Constance that would count any 
danger, any hardship, any test of courage, or 
sacrifice of comfort, or even life itself, but too 
poor a gift to lay at her feet — I, Henry 
Cochrane, leading them homeward toward those 
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charming forecasts of peace and contentment 
that rose upon our horizon, was proud of the 
privilege that at last was mine. 

Aye, as proud as the general who leads his 
army to victory, and thankful, too, that we 
had come safely out of the many dangers of 
the past 
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